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“There ia no juvenile publication which, in illustra- 
tion and reading, is more attractive and mentally 
heulthful for young people than Harexn’s Youne 
Peorie.”—Sacramento Record-Union, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iuivetrraten Weekiy ror Bors anp Gieis. 


The number for September 25th eontains a 
charming fairy tale, entitled 


THE GIANT WITH THE BABY HEART. 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


It is illustrated by three drawings by Miss Lyp1a 
Ewmetr. 

In “ Uncle Peter's Trust” the young hero em- 
barks upon a new career’, which 1s lo prove the 
tu ning pomlt in his life. 

“ Chrystal, Jack, & Co.,” the serial story by 
Kirk Munnor, waxes in interest as it begins to near 
completion. 

Beside these stories are two others, “ Having Her 
Own Way,” by Mary A. Bare, and an anecdote of 
Prince Bismarck, by Davip Ker. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICK, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrer’s YounG Prope 


will be sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET 
Supprement, with a large variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of the latest 
Sashions, comprising a superb double “page engrav- 
ang of Lapies’ and CHILpREN’s AUTUMN and WIN- 
TER Wrappinas, Dresses, and Bonnets; CLoru 
Costumes; Boys’ Surts; Slipper Patterns, Em- 
broidery Desigus, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions, 





FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


FWNHERE are few lovelier relations in life 

than that existing between a father 
and his daughter, when that relation has 
been developed to its best extent by tender- 
ness and honor and affection on one side, 
and by a veneration that amounts almost to 
adoration on the other, the veneration call- 
ed forth by perfect faith in the virtue and 
nobility of its object. As a mere piece of 
picturesqueness the silver-haired father be- 
side his blooming young daughter is some- 
thing to please the eye, and to please it all 
the more as those things do please the eye 
best which touch the heart first. 

The trust in her father which a young 
girl feels and all unconsciously exhibits is 
something as flattering to his pride as it is 
delightful to his emotions. But the father 
who accepts it perforce, yet knows that he 
does not deserve it, if he is any sort of a 
man, is more to be pitied than to be envied. 
And the young girl who receives her father’s 
intense affection as something purer and 
holier than other mortal flesh, and who is 
unworthy of that emotion, is one almost be- 
neath pity. But as a general thing it is to 
be taken for granted that both father and 
daughter merit much of the love they re- 
ceive from each other, and the only regret- 
table thing about it all is that first or last 
they must part, and one or the other’must 
be left alone in the world, alone so far as 
that especial loss is concerned, although a 
world of other loved and loving people be 
around the one that is left. A man con- 
scious of the love that he has called forth 
from a pure and gentle being feels obliged 
to live up to the opinion which that gentle 
being holds of him, so far as it may be in 
his power; the child is, in a way, his guar- 
dian angel, and often, when he is tempted, 
he hears the rustling of that angel’s wings. 
How much, then, it behooves the young an- 
gel to attend to her angelhood, and to be 
all that her father deems her; to break no 
faith, to keep the law, even the unwritten 
law; to be as much to herself as to him a 
congregation of loveliness only just short 
of the virtues of St. Agnes herself! For the 
daughter has her father’s faith in her in 
trust, and to betray that trust would be to 
commit a sort of sacrilege. 

To each of these two people the love and 
faith of the other put all the world in an 
optimistic rosy glow; the world is full of 
noble men to this girl who believes in her 
father, is full of good women to the man 
who finds his young daughter so excellent ; 
and any one who knows the sadness of life 
and its outlook to those who take the pessi- 
mistic view of life, of human nature and 
the universe, will appreciate the blessing 
that these two people confer upon each 
other by their mere existence. A father 
may be without many things, without 
money, or rank, or fame, or other of his 
heart’s desires, but if he has a daughter 
who satisfies his soul, he has that the want 
of which makes some famous and lofty mil- 
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lionnaire poor. And the girl who has an 
adoring father can dispense with fine toi- 
lettes, with lovers and flowers, gay parties, 
and many of the joys of youth; her father 
is all in all, a stay to lean upon, a compan- 
ion to take pleasure in, all but a god to look 
up to. There is no more beautiful thing in 
SHAKESPEARE’S imaginings than the relation 
of Cordelia to Lear, and there is nothing 
that he wrote which makes us more uneasy 
than his own apparent unconsciousness of 
the worthlessness of the little wretch of a 
Jessica, whom her father had loved so dear- 
ly, who betrayed him and robbed him, and 
is left to revel it at last with his conqner- 
ing enemies, unless we stay and consider 
that SHAKESPEARE was not painting his own 
emotions or sympathies, but a picture of the 
times instead. Andin the mean time, how- 
ever it be with SHAKESPEARE, the instinct 
that should rule parent and child together 
is told forcibly by others, and the older sto- 
ries of Jephthah and his daughter, and Aga- 
memnon and Iphigenia, are among the most 
tender and precious of all legendary lore, 
and, except in the days of callow gosling- 
hood, affect us much more deeply than all 
the stories of unhappy lovers that ever 
were written. 

There is something infinitely touching in 
the care which a daughter feels of a father 
who relies on her, and in that father’s de- 
pendence on that care too—the slender lit- 
tle weakling in whom such strength is 
hoarded, the reed that no gales break. And 
although all the world loves a lover, vet the 
inajority of that portion of it who are fa- 
thers, and who have brought up daughters, 
will be found to sympathize with the father 
who hesitates to deliver up his daughter to 
the first lover who crosses his path, and 
who does not say to him, “ Your money or 
your life,” but “Your daughter and your 
life!” For of all hard things it seems to 
the loving father the hardest there is to 
surrender to another’s keeping this child in 
whom his heart is locked, and to whose 
rearing he has given so much of himself, 
not in the least knowing that with what- 
ever strength a daughter may love her hus- 
band and be one with him, her father can 
no more lose his place in her affections than 
a star can forsake its orbit in the firma- 
meut. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A GERMAN AND A FRENCHMAN., 

T seems strange and almost incredible when 

we read in Lord Bacon’s Hssays that in his 
tine the two formidable military powers in Eu- 
rope were Spain and Turkey. At a period no 
longer ago than when the founders of this na- 
tion left England, those two countries, now feeble, 
were still at the height of all warlike strength. 
Yet we have seen within one generation a change 
only less astonishing than this. When our own 
nation was called to war in 1861, however those 
who took up arms might disagree on all other 
points, they at least agreed in this, that the one 
nation of the world to which they were to look 
for supreme military ability—tactics, methods, 
weapons, daring, success—was France ; and when 
France was briefly and hopelessly laid low by Ger- 
many, it was in a manner more dramatic and more 
sudden than the long and slow effacement of Spain 
and Turkey. Earlier, Holland and Sweden had 
been as disastrously eclipsed; and no one can 
observe the utter absorption, among the highest 
social circles of Germany, of all other ambition 
in that of military prowess, without instinctively 
wondering when the time will come to see Ger- 
many follow France, Spain, Turkey, Sweden, and 
Holland into that wholesome discipline of deca- 
dence which sooner or later waits on every na- 
tion that loves war too well. Grant that in the 
present condition of Europe a condition of armed 
self-protection is inevitable; that only transfers 
the unnatural condition from a nation to a conti- 
nent. Grant that an international police is still 
needed; we do not expect the policemen to mo- 
nopolize all social honor and dignity, despising 
all who are not on the force; we do not expect 
to see the head of the government manifest only 
the qualities of a good City Marshal, or his chil- 
dren brought up, as is said of the little Crown- 
Princes of Germany, with miniature forts and sol- 
diers for their only toys. 

It is something to remember for France that if 
she furnished for many years the types of brag- 
gadocios and insolence, she furnished also the an- 
tidote. The noblest plea for peace I ever heard 
was from the veteran Victor Hugo in 1878: and 
if it be said that it is easy for the beaten side to 
be pacific, it must be remembered that his views 
ou this subject long preceded the Franco-Prussian 
war. Contrast his noble attitude with the words 
with which a typical German—Von Moltke, who 
has been called by a Frenchman “a man with 
a genius for killing” (un massacreur de génie)— 
answered the delegates of a peace congress. 
“War,” he said in substance, “is a holy thing, of 
divine institution ; it is one of the sacred laws of 
the world; it nourishes among men all the high 
and noble sentiments—honor, disinterestedness, 
virtue, courage—and keeps them, in a word, 
from sinking into the most hideous materialism.” 





And how well and bravely he is answered by a | 


typical Frenchman, the gayest and most auda- 
cious of Parisians,Guy de Maupassant! In his 
last graceful, and for a wonder almost inoffen- 
sive, little book, Sur I’ Hau, the record of a yacht- 
ing trip, he bursts out into indignation after vis- 
iting the finest of French armed vessels, and says : 


“When I simply dwell on that one word ‘ war,’ 
there comes over me a wild horror [effarement], 
as if men talked to me of sorcery, of the Inquisi- 
tion, of anything remote, obsolete, abominable, 
monstrous, contrary to nature.” We speak with 
contempt of cannibals, he says, but if it is atro- 
cious to kill men for food, is it not worse to kill 
them merely for the sake of killing? Then he 
gives a brief, strong sketch of a battle, set off 
by his etchers with a formidable glimpse, on the 
opposite page, of the field after a victory. Then 
he quotes Von Moltke’s words, and proceeds to 
comment on them thus: ‘Soldiers are the scourges 
of the world. We are all striving against igno- 
rance, against every kind of obstacle, in order to 
render our miserable existence less severe. Men, 
philanthropists, scientists, spend their existence 
in toil, seeking out whatever can aid, bless, and 
relieve their brothers. Absorbed in their useful 
toil, they go on accumulating discoveries, enlar- 
ging science, giving to intellect each day some 
new resources of knowledge, and adding daily to 
the prosperity, the comfort, and the strength of 
their native land. War comes, and in six months 
the generals have annihilated twenty years of la- 
bor, patience, and genius, And this is what is 
salled [by Von Moltke] the avoidance of the most 
hideous materialism.” 

Then he goes on: “To enter a foreign coun- 
try; to kill a man who is protecting his own 
house, and is not, like you, in military uniform ; 
to burn the houses of wretches who have no more 
food; to destroy or steal all property; to drink 
wine found in the cellars; to assault helpless wo- 
men in the streets; to burn an enormous quan- 
tity of powder, and leave behind only misery and 
cholera—this is what is called the avoidance of 
a hideous materialism!” It must be owned that 
here the cynical, worldly Roman Catholic French- 
man seems on far higher moral ground than the 
laborious, devout Protestant German; and yet 
Von Moltke ought consistently to hate war more 
than De Maupassant, for the very reason that he 
has seen more of it. The time is passed when 
arguments for peace from the side of humanity 
could be set aside as merely childish or woman- 
ish. It is to the greatest military nation of all 
history that we owe the terse motto, summing 
up all personal experience, ‘ Dulce bellum inex- 
pertis”’—war is sweet to those who have never 
tried it. It is the glory of the American nation, 
not so much that it fought bravely for four years, 
as that, when fighting was ended, it hastened to 
disband its armies and exalt the works of peace ; 
even becoming, in the terse words of General F. 
A.Walker, “an unarmed nation” before the world. 
Of course it is easier to be an unarmed nation, 
with a continent almost to ourselves, and a gen- 
eration of trained soldiers still surviving, than in 
an aggrieved and beleaguered country like France. 
But there is surely hope for a nation whose most 
popular author, and the one who “ more than any 
one else,” as Mr. James asserts, “hits from the 
shoulder,” directs his blow against the detestable 
custom of war. Mr, James thinks Guy de Mau- 
passant wanting in softness, wanting in the mor- 
al sense, wanting in all recognition of the reflec- 
tive part of human nature. No doubt there is 
much in his writings to make all these charges 
seem true. But if so, such deficiencies only 
strengthen the value of the protest which even 
he is forced to make against the brutal spirit 
preached from the highest seats in the German 
Empire. 7. Wan 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
NO, XXIX.—MISCELLANEOUS SWEETS. 


NDER this head I intend to give a few sweets 

that seem to me unusually good, although 
they may not always be novel, except in manner 
of serving. A compote of fruit has nothing new 
about it, vet by the way in which it is served it 
may simply be “ stewed fruit,” or it may be a dish 
fit to find a place even in choice cookery. 

In making compotes great care must be taken 
to preserve the shape and color of the fruits. In 
order to do this they must be quickly peeled and 
dipped into strong lemon juice and water, and 
dropped into syrup in which also a little lemon 
juice has been squeezed. Pass the blade of the 
knife over its own marks to obliterate the ap- 
pearance of peeling. Peaches and apricots may 
be boiled up without peeling, and (unless they 
are allowed to get too soft) the skins will be re- 
moved easily. It will be observed that hard 
fruits such as apples are simmered in thin syrup 
to get tender, while rich soft fruits are dropped 
into syrup boiled to candy height. 

Apple Compote No. 1.—Cut up and boil half a 
dozen apples in a pint of water. When they are 
quite soft strain the juice from them without 
squeezing; put to it half a pound of granulated 
sugar and the zest of a lemon (the zest is the 
peel so thin that the knife blade can be seen 
through it while paring), together with the juice. 
Let this syrup boil for a minute; skim it. Then 
pare half a dozen fine cooking apples; core them ; 
let them boil gently in the syrup until quite ten- 
der, but not in danger of breaking. Take them 
up on a perforated skimmer. When cold, put 
the apples into a compote dish. Boil the juice 
to a jelly; pour part of it over the apples; dip 
a plate in cold water, drain it, and then pour out 
the rest of the jelly into it: it should only cover 
it about the thickness of thick paper. When 
stiff, warm the under-side of the plate very slight- 
ly, pass a broad thin knife under, and lay the 
sheet of jelly over the apples in the compote 
dish. 

Compote No. 2.—Prepare the apples as in last 
recipe, but before the last sheet of jelly is laid 
over them ornament with rings and leaves of an- 
gelica, and any red jelly or preserve cut in thin 
slices and stamped out with tiny tin cutters in 
leaves, stars, or funcy shapes (stiff red currant 
jelly or red quince may be used); decorate thus 





each apple; then lay the thin sheet of apple jel- 
ly over all. 

Compote of Stuffed Apples.—Prepare the ap- 
ples as in the foregoing recipes, taking care to 
core them all through without splitting the ap- 
ple. When the apples are done, fill the centre 
with orange marmalade or apricot preserve. Boil 
the syrup down till it will glaze; pour it over the 
apples when they are ice cold, the syrup also 
only warm enough to remain liquid. By this 
means the rich coating will remain over the ap- 
ples, while if both were warm it would run off. 

Compote of Apples or Pears grillé:—If you 
have any apples or pears left from a compote (or 
you may, of course, prepare them specially), put 
them into a frying or sauté pan over a brisk fire; 
put with them any syrup there may be and a cup 
of sugar just dissolved in water; boil rapidly 
down to a pale caramel, rolling the apples with a 
fork so that they become covered with the cara- 
mel, Take great care that the syrup does not 
burn; remove it from the fire the moment it be- 
gins to change color. The apples should now 
have an even glossy surface; as each is finished 
put it at once into the compotier. Pour a little 
curacoa syrup round just before sending to table. 

Compote of Apple Marmalade.—This is not so 
troublesome to make as it sounds, especially to 
any one who has made glacé nuts—a very general 
accomplishment nowadays. Reduce some apple 
marmalade by leaving it for an hour or two ina 
double boiler; the water boiling round it will 
evaporate moisture without danger of burning, 
Stir occasionally, and when the marmalade is so 
reduced that it will make a firm paste when cold 
(try a little in a saucer on ice), color one-half 
pink with cochineal. Spread half an inch thick 
on plates slightly oiled; when stiff and cold, cut 
out the marmalade into squares, ovals, diamonds, 
leaves, etc., with tin cutters. Boil a pound of sug- 
ar with a gill of water to the crack—that is, un- 
til a teaspoonful dropped in ice-water will crack 
between the teeth. Oil a fork and a large dish, 
and use the fork to drop the pieces of marmalade 
into the candy; lift them out quickly, and lay 
them on the dish, which will be better if it is set 
on ice. When they are cold, dish them in a pyr- 
amid, the pink to contrast with the white effee- 
tively. Pour a little liqueur-flavored syrup round 
the base of the fruit. 

Compote of Pears (white).—Use any fine-flavor- 
ed dessert pears, Cut them in halves, core, pare, 
and trim neatly, and simmer them in syrup (a 
pound of sugar and juice of half a lemon to a 
pint of water) till they are tender, yet firm to the 
touch. Dish the pieces, keeping them close to 
each other. Lay a thin sheet of apple jelly over 
them, and the syrup, boiled down till rich and 
thick, round them. 

A Pink Compote is prepared in the same way, 
the only difference being that a very few drops 
of cochineal are added to the syrup before the 
pears goin. Decorate with angelica. 

ears a la Princesse.—Select seven pears of the 
best quality, without blemish, and of equal size ; 
pare them with great care; stand them close to- 
gether in a saucepan, with weak acidulated syrup 
to cover them; simmer slowly till quite tender, 
but yet firm to the touch ; take them up, leaving 
the syrup to boil down, When cold, cut the stalk 
eud off each pear about an inch deep, or so as 
to leave about an inch of surface, on which place 
a ring of angelica (simply cut angelica crosswise 
and it forms rings, being tubular); if the rings 
are flattened, lay them in syrup; when softened, 
bend them round and lay one on each pear; then, 
if in season, dip a fine strawberry or stoned red 
cherry in the hot syrup and lay it on the ring of 
angelica, Cut strips of angelica and run them 
through the strawberry down to the pear, both 
to hold the decoration in place and to represent 
the stalk ; dish them standing ; when dished up, 
pour some syrup, boiled till thick and rich, over 
the seven pears. When fresh fruit is not in sea- 
son for decoration, use candied cherries. 

Variegated Compote of Pears.—Tiis is a pretty 
dish. Prepare some pears as in the last recipe, 
except that the tops are not to be cut off; color 
half the number a pale pink by adding a few 
drops of cochineal to the syrup in which they are 
simmered ; dress them alternately, a pink pear 
and a white one, in the compotier; pour over 
each the pink and white syrup in which they were 
cooked, and pour syrup flavored with vanilla round 
them. 

Compote of Oranges.—Divide six oranges in 
halves ; first cut out the centre string of pith, 
pick all pips out carefully, and with a very sharp 
knife pare off the peel of the orange down to the 
naked transparent pulp; in this way you get rid 
of the whole of the white outside skin, Place 
the halves as you do them in a bowl; pour over 
them some hot syrup boiled @ /isse, flavored with 
orange-peel, rubbed with lump sugar, and pre- 
viously dissolved in the syrup; a very little lemon 
juice should be added if the oranges are very 
sweet. Let them steep a few minutes; then re- 
move them; then build the oranges into a pyra- 
mid on the compotier, and the last thing before 
going to table pour the syrup, well boiled and cold, 
over them. 

Chestnut Compote.—Take the largest French or 
Spanish chestnuts, make slits in the peel, and 
boil till tender; take off the shell, aud press them 
flat without breaking; lay them in a saucepan ; 
pour over them thick syrup; put them in the 
oven, but do not let them boil; when they look 
quite clear take them up, put them into the com- 
potier, boil the syrup to candy height, squeeze 
into the compotier the juice of an orange, and 
pour the candy over the chestnuts. 

Chestnut Compote No, 2.—Prepare the nuts as 
in last recipe; put the yolks of three eggs in a 
saucepan ; stir gradually to them a pint of cream; 
cook a quarter of a pound of sugar to the crack, 
with a few dried orange flowers; the minute the 
candy begins to get yellowish pour it into the 
cream, stirring constantly,and let it come to boiling 
point; then strain the cream over the chestnuts. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ DRESSES. 
IMPORTED DESIGNS. 


RENCH designs for girls’ clothing are far more 

elaborate than American mothers like for their 
little ones, and are made of very rich fabrics, such 
as plush, velvet, moiré, bengaline, and silk, in- 
stead of the pure woollens, the soft fine camel’s- 
hair, cashmeres, cloths, and Scotch plaids that are 
here considered in better taste for children; nev- 
ertheless dealers import some of the costly French 
dresses every season for the sake of any new 
hints they may furnish in the way of design, trim- 
ming, or finish. At present Directoire and Em- 
pire styles prevail in Paris for little girls as well 
as for their mothers, and are shown here in long 
Directoire redingotes of green velvet, with a coat 
front opening over a waistcoat and skirt frout of 
tucked white moiré, or else the long coat is of 
black velvet opening over fronts of rosewood ben- 
galine, pleated or shirred at the neck and waist, 
and trimmed with silk ruches around the neck, 
the sleeves, and the skirt. This ruche of double 
box pleats when put around the neck is called a 
“ gorgerette,” and is one of the French caprices 
that will probably be copied here on children’s 
dresses ; there are also many knife-pleated turned- 
down collars of silk or of white muslin that will 
form a pretty finish for girls’ dress waists, but 
these belong rather to the Empire dresses. For 
girls of twelve or thirteen years there are Diree- 
toire gowns of striped woollens, such as Gobelin 
blue with brown stripes, made with continuous 
breadths, and with the top of the front turned 
back in wide and short Incroyable revers, a soft 
broad brown silk sash, knotted at the waist, with 
hanging tasselled ends, large bronze buttons each 
side of the waist, and an immense cravat bow of 
the silk covering the space inside the revers ; sim- 





ilar gowns are made of réséda cloth with a vest 
and cravat bow of white wool crape, while an- 
other is of rosewood cloth, with the fronts of pink 
wool laid in accordion pleats from the neck down. 


’ 


GIRLS’ EMPIRE GOWNS. 


The Empire gowns are far more girlish, and 
instead of being made of perishable silks, are 
more often of fine woollens, with a striped selvage 
for trimming, or an embroidered edge, or else a 
gay Persian border. The features of these gowns 
are high round waists with surplice lapped fronts, 
full bias sleeves that are sometimes puffed at the 
armhole, a wide soft sash, and a very full straight 
skirt. The favorite models have the right side 
of the front shirred or pleated on the shoulder 
and lapped to the left of the waist line, while the 
left shoulder is plain, or else the shoulders are 
shirred alike and brought down beside a velvet 
V point at the neck, or, simpler still, the waist is 
shirred around the neck, and the fulness is thrust 
under a pointed girdle of velvet which begins 
wide and high in the under-arm seams and tapers 
to a point at the waist line. Empire gowns of 
blue or of rosewood or gray cashmere have lapped 
shirred fronts to their high round waist, full bias 
sleeves shirred at armholes and wrists, and shir- 
ring on cords around the hips of the full straight 
skirts, with broad folded sash of soft black rib- 
bon knotted in front, and black bows on the high 
lar and on the sleeves. Other cashmere dress 
es have the entire skirt in accordion pleats, while 
still others are shirred behind, pleated on the 
sides, and open on a contrasting front breadth or 
shirred panel, as a mahogany cashmere skirt on 
a pink silk front breadth with a ruche at the foot, 
or a réséda cashmere skirt with the front breadth 
of white wool widely bordered across the foot 
with gay Persian figures, palms, birds, etc., on 
which falls a réséda silk sash; the gorgerette or 
neck ruche is of white wool on a high full waist, 
and the bias sleeves are shirred in two puffs at 
the top (on a light silesia lining), with a ruche on 
the wrists. French modistes line the skirts of 
wool dresses with another skirt of white crinoline 
lawn finished with a fluted balayeuse, and they 
sometimes add a small pad bustle; but children’s 
dress-makers here make the skirt single, and ad- 
vise that it be worn over a white muslin petticoat 
that is flounced acyoss the back from the waist 
to the foot, the flounces being stiffly starched to 
give a full effect to the skirt of the dress. 





SIMPLER DRESSES. 


The simpler designs in favor here are high- 
necked belted dresses, and the straight English 
dresses with jacket-waist and skirt for school and 
every-day use, while for more dressy occasions are 
low-necked dresses with guimpes. The extremely 
short waists and very long skirts worn a year ago 
are abandoned for all except little girls only a 
year or two years old, and waists are now made 
of natural length, with skirts falling half-way be- 
tween the knees and ankles, the latter rule hold- 
ing good for all skirts until they are gradually 
lengthened to the ankles for girls in their teens, 
White muslin yoke slips are worn until the girl is 
two or three years old, when caslimere becomes 
the favorite material for winter dresses, and is 
worn in dark and light colors in pretty smocked 
gowns and in low dresses with muslin guimpes. 
For dancing-school and children’s parties India 
silk dresses are chosen in very light colors—old- 
rose, Nile green, yellow, pale blue, or white—made 
with smocked waists, or with guimpes and velvet 
yokes, or with ribbon trimmings, or else the gown 
is of fine white wool with white cord passemen- 
terie bands, or with Persian ribbon borders ; or, if 
the child poses for a portrait, she wears a velvet 
frock of Veronese red, or of golden brown with 
some white repped silk added; but tasteful mo- 
thers study simplicity for their children, and avoid 
the thick failles, watered silks, and plushes seen 
in imported dresses. For wool dresses bright 
scarlet promises to be a favorite color for very 
small girls, also the duller copper reds, Gobelin 
blues, the new green shades, and also French 
gray, which is brightened by the Veronese red and 











blue velvets, cordings, gimps, ribbons, ete. The 
newest muslin guimpes have round yokes with 
standing frills of embroidery, but many prefer the 
lengthwise tucks and bands of insertion ; turned- 
over pleated collars and cuffs are also on new 
guimpes, 


CASHMERE DRESSES WITH GUIMPES, 


Colored cashmere dresses for girls from three 
to five years old have half-low square necks and 
short puffed sleeves; the round waist is covered 
with lengthwise pleats that are feather stitched ; 
the skirt is hemmed below and gathered at the 
top, and has one and a half breadths of the dou- 
ble-width cashmere for the smallest sizes, and 
two breadths for the largest; these dresses are 
pretty in bright scarlet, with feather stitching of 
the same shade, and a bow and ends of gros grain 
ribbon set on the left of the waist line. Simpler 
guimpe waists are V shaped in the neck, pointed 
at the waist in front, and round behind, with el- 
bow sleeves open in V shape on the outer arm; 
these are prettily made of gray cashmere, corded 
with navy blue in the arms and around the waist, 
and trimmed on the neck and sleeves with blue 
cord gimp; blue ribbon bows on shoulders and 
on left of waist line; skirt of two breadths 
hemmed and tucked. <A newer waist has wa- 
tered ribbon an inch wide of contrasting color 
placed between lengthwise box pleats of the 
same widths on the entire front and back, as 
gold brown ribbon on a Gobelin blue pleated 
waist, or white ribbon on a scarlet waist; 
are then added on the shoulders, and one with 
ends on the left of the waist line or in the mid- 
dle of the back. Ribbons are also sewed around 
the skirt between tucks, and some skirts, instead 
of a wide hem, have three lapping inch-wide tucks 
to take the place of the hem, headed by a band 
of watered ribbon two inches wide, with tucks 
above it. Such tucks should lap enough to con- 
ceal the sewing-machine stitching, or else they 
should be sewed by hand. Other dress waist 
fronts are half and half of two materials, the 
right side being made of cashmere lapping diag- 
onally on velvet of the same shade coming from 
the left shoulder; a band of ribbon may be set 
along the folds, or else the cashmere may be 
plain (without folds), and have a velvet revers 
along its diagonal edge, and passementerie of 
silk cord may be set on this revers. Such frocks 
are worn by girls until they are ten years old, 
and are charming in peach-colored cashmeres, in 
sage, réséda, very gray-blue shades that are al- 
most lead-color, and the Florentine green with 
brown hues like bronze. 


bows 





OTHER STYLES. 


Trimming from the sides, beginning in the un- 
der-arm seams, is also fashionable for these round 
guimpe waists, and gives suggestions of the Em- 
pire gowns; thus a gray cashmere waist for a 
girl of five years has bias folds an inch wide of 
cashmere, beginning at the lower edge of the arm- 
holes, and pointing to the middle of the front and 
back, with all the V-shaped space above covered 
with Veronese red velvet; the short sleeves are 
velvet, and the skirt of two straight breadths 
gathered and hemmed. Newer still are cloth 
dresses with shaded silk embroidery and cording 
like braiding covering the side pieces from the 
under-arm seams to the middle of the front and 
back, while the V space is filled in with the cloth 
in fine pleats; the skirt is bordered with the em- 
broidery, which may be bought already done, 
along one selvage of the cloth. For cloth skirts, 
and also for those of cashmere worn by girls of 
six years, flat box pleats from two to five in num- 
ber are on the frouts, while the back is gathered, 
or on cords, or sometimes deeply shirred. 


HIGH-NECKED DRESSES. 


The smocked dresses of cashmere or of India 
silk are the choice for small girls, and are also 
much worn by those who are larger. The short 
pointed yoke, with pleats below going into a 
belt, and a gathered straight full skirt, are the 
simple one-piece dresses which girls from five to 
ten or even twelve years of age wear to school; 
the sleeves may be full or in coat shape; for 
these dresses plain, plaid, or striped woollens are 
used in all the dark colors. More dressy gowns 
have the high round waist of velvet, buttoned be- 
hind, with a smocked wool vest-like piece in front, 
and full sleeves of cashmere (with velvet cuffs) 
and cashmere skirt; this is made up in sage 
green cashmere and velvet, with the smocking 
stitches done in red, and taken only at the throat 
and the waist line; the high standing collar is of 
velvet, and for a girl of six years this dress has 
two and a half breadths of cashmere in the skirt, 
box-pleated in front and gathered behind. An 
other high full waist has the cashmere shirred 
around the neck and at waist line in front and 
back, and is covered below the arms in front by 
bias velvet pieces beginning in the side seams 
and pointing in the middle. More distinctively 
Empire gowns for girls from ten to fourteen years 
are of white cashmere or of pale blue, salmon, or 
pearl gray, shirred below the high standing collar 
and at the waist line, with a broad India silk sash 
beginning in the under-arm seams and knotted in 
front. The bias full sleeves are shirred around 
in two puffs at the top, and a band of cord passe- 
menterie the color of the cashmere covers the 
high collar, separates the puffs of the sleeves, and 
covers the cuffs; the skirt of two and a half or 
three breadths of cashmere is deeply shirred on 
the hips. Similar dresses are smocked instead of 
being shirrred, and others have infinitesimally 
fine tucks run by hand instead of the shirring or 
smocking. Mothers will find it worth while to 
learn how to do the smocking, the nice tucking, 
the drawn-work, and the simple embroidery of 
vine, feather, and brier stitches, with the tiny 
dots and scalloped or pointed edges which are 
now fashionable for trimming children’s clothing. 
Ribbons in many rows between pleats and tucks 
and in V points down the fronts of gowns are 











also much used, and there are borders of wide 
Persian ribbons with brocaded rose-buds and gilt 
threads used in sage green and copper-red shades 
for trimming white cashmere and salmon and 
pale blue gowns. 

JACKET WAISTS, BLOUSES, ETC. 

The jacket waists and kilt skirts now worn by 
girls of ten to twelve years are in exceedingly 
simple shapes, the fronts rounded in Zouave 
shapes or in the square-cornered Eton style, and 
the back in two forms, each finishing in a square 
tab. The skirt has double box pleats, usually 
eight or ten in number, and is sewed to a silesia 
waist that has the front covered with surah silk 
laid in four pleats down the middle—-two pleats 
coming from each side—and dropping like a 
blouse below the waist line. This dress is made 
up for school use in large plaids of blue with 
red, and a navy blue surah vest, or of brown and 
blue striped cloth, with a brown soft wool vest. 
The bordered wools are also made up for these 
dresses, sometimes with box-pleated belted waists, 
or with Eton jacket fronts edged with the bor- 
der, and with the back box-pleated to a belt. 
Others have revers of the border down the front, 
opening over a silk waist tucked at the top and 
girdled below. The skirts are sometimes gather- 
ed on cords all around, or else only in front, and 
sometimes the cording is behind, with flat pleats 
in front. Belted blouse-waists of surah silk or 
of jersey wool are worn by these young girls and 
misses, made like those worn by Jadies. 


WRAPS AND: HATS, 


Infants’ long cloaks are made this season of 
white cashmere deeply smocked at the top in 
back and front, with plain or with full sleeves, 
and are lined with white silk wadded and quilt 
ed; they have white ribbon to tie at the throat 
and as bows on the sleeves, and are otherwise 
untrimmed. The newest for babies are 
made of Valenciennes insertions alternating with 
inch-wide ribbon in stripes from the flat crown 
to the front, and are worn with a veil of plain 
net, with white ribbon run through the inch-wide 
hem which is on three sides of it, or else with a 
woven net veil of silk-or of Shetland wool. The 
first short cloaks, worn when the child is six 
months ora year old, are also of white cashmere, 
smocked, and with large full sleeves that are 
smocked at the wrists; these cloaks are in the 
Mother Hubbard shapes, are lined with wadded 
quilted silk, and have ribbon bows in front and 
on the Colored smocked cloaks simi- 
larly made of red, Gobelin blue, brown, or 


caps 


sleeves. 
gray 
cashmere are put on children from eighteen 
months to three years old. Other styles for the 
first colored cloaks of gray, blue, red, or brown 
cloth have a pleated waist with full sleeves and 
gathered skirt; the pleats begin on the shoul- 
ders and taper to the waist line; watered ribbon 
bretelles extend over the shoulders, ending in 
two large rosettes behind at the waist line, anda 
bow with ends in front; there are four bands of 
ribbon around the lower part of the sleeves, be- 
low their full puffy top, also on the turned-over 
collar, and there is a round hood lined with silk 
to match the ribbon; this cloak is especially 
pretty in gray cloth with white ribbons. To 
match these cloaks are little caps or bonnets 
made of embroidered silk, or of the material of 
the cloak, with shirred front, velvet crown, and 
a full lace ruche next the face. 

For larger girls are Directoire redingotes and 
the new fullround Connemara cloaks. The red- 
ingotes are of plain cloth trimmed with fur, usual- 
ly beaver or Astrakhan, or else of the new barred 
and striped cloths trimmed with velvet revers 
and cord gimps. The crossbarred cloths all of 
one color, with the bars merely of different weav- 
ing, are in all the new shades of bronze, red, and 
blue, and the striped cloths are also of woven 
stripes, but more often of contrasting colors, as 
dull red with gray, green with brown, or blue 
with red. The large full round peasant cloaks 
with a yoke, or else pleated or gathered to a col- 
lar or to a full gorgerette (like that illustrated for 
ladies on page 601 of Bazar No. 36, Vol. XX1.), 
are made of barred cloths in gay colors and in 
Scotch plaids, or else rough wool plaids of blue 
and white, red and white, or green. Misses’ ul- 
sters of plaid rough-finished wool and Cheviots 
ave two or three Carrick capes, with sometimes 
a Watteau-pleated back and double sleeves. Tai- 
lor jackets of the barred cloths with coachmen’s 
capes are also made for young girls, while to com- 
plete their cloth costumes are Directoire coats with 
fitted backs and lapped fronts that have wide 
revers of velvet or fur. 

Directoire round hats of felt, with brim wide 
in front and slightly rolled upward, then sloped 
very narrow behind, will be worn by small and 
large girls alike. The crown is low, but is height- 
ened by loops of ribbon coming over it from the 
back, and by ostrich tips in front. A bow of 
velvet in front on the velvet-faced brim is a fea- 
ture of these hats. Ostrich bands lying flat out- 
side of the brim are on other hats for young girls, 
and they will also wear low toques and English 
turbans of cloth, velvet, and felt. 

Forinformation received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLeE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Art- 
KEN, Son, & Co.; and E. A. Morrison, 





PERSONAL. 

In a late appreciative notice of the novel 
A War-time Wooing, just published by Harper 
& BrotuHers, which it calls “*as complete in its 
way as a play given by a good stock company,” 
the Critic says: “If we should name an inheritor 
of the late E, P. Roe’s popularity, it would be 
Captain Kine.” His mantle certainly could net 
have fallen on worthier shoulders than those of 
the author of this charming tale, which unites 
strong dramatic interest with purity of thought 
in a manner seldom found in a story of the 
stormy days of war. : 

—In answer to a recent letter, asking to know 

















her religious belief, HakRRieT BeEcner Stowr 
replied: ‘‘As to my religious belief, it is em 
bodied in the Apostles’ Creed given in the Epis- 
copal Prayer-book. As to the practical use I 
make of it, I refer you to my writings—particu- 
larly Uncle Tom’s Cabin—and my religious poems. 
I have all my life sincerely endeavored to mould 
my life in accordance with these beliefs.” 

—CORNELIUS VANDERBILT has leased the resi- 
dence of the Duke of Sutherland in London, and 
Witiiam K. VaNbDERBILT has secured that of 
Lord LANSDOWNE 

—Mr. Grorce G. Haven, of N 








Hus 
just finished his summer cottage at Lenox, 
Massachusetts. The place is named ‘ Sunny- 
croft,” and the house is built in Colonial style, 
painted yellow, and trimmed with white. A hail 
tifty by twenty feet runs through the centre, and 
the rooms opening out of it are proportionately 
large. The woods used for panelling, ete., are 
muhogany, cherry, asl, and oak. Mr. Haven 
has not spared his plumbing bill. All the wa 


ter-pipes are brass and in plain sight, so any 
leaks can be easily mended. The are 
models of what stables should be, and the peo- 
ple of Lenox are congratulating themselves upon 
the addition of so beautiful a place to their hills. 

—There was some wondertully fine dressing 
to be seen at the wedding of the Princess Lett- 
TIA to her uncle the Duke of Aosta. The Queen 
of Portugal wore a dress of cream-colored point 
und duchesse mixed, which, the reports say, had 
been “soaked in thin chocolate and steam dried.’” 
Over this was a pale velvet court mantle em- 
broidered entirely in gold. She wore a diamond 
ecoronet on her head, and the front of her 
was studded with diamonds. 
Italy was dressed in lace of fabulous value, and 
wore a garnet train embroidered in gold mar- 
gucrites. Her necklace consisted of « ight rows 
of perfectly matched pearls 

There was a grand reunion of the BiLLines 
family at Springtield, Massachusetts, recently. 
Several hundred members were present, all de- 
scendants of three BILLINGS brothers who eame 
to this country in 1640. Many family heirlooms 
were exhibited, consisting of portraits, table- 
linen, and bric-a-brac. It was voted to publish 
a history of the BILLines family which CHARLES 
BILLINGs had prepared. 

—Rosert E. Ler, President of Washington 
and Lee University, at Lexington, Virginia, and 
son of the Confederate General, when le vives a 
particularly important dinner party, spreads his 
table with a linen cloth in the corner of which 
are worked the initials **G. W.,”’ and they stand 
for the true and only ‘*G. W.,”’ having formerly 
belonged to GEORGE WASHINGTON, from whose 
august possession they have descended to their 
present owner, who is a direct descendant from 
MARTHA WASHINGTON. The Lees own other 
bits of WASHINGTON’S possessions in the way of 
silver and china, but nothing brings that vener- 
ated family nearer to our Own time than this 
well-darned table-linen. 
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dress 
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—It is a growing fashion in young ladies’ 
schools to secure the services of well-known lit- 
erary women as instructors in English litera- 


ture. Mrs. Lucy C. LInure has accepted such 
a’ position in the Brighton Heights Seminary, 
Staten Island, and Mrs. CHARLOTTE Fiske Bates, 
the poet and reader, from Cambridge, hus con- 
nected herselfin like manner with the Salisbury 
School for Young Ladies, in New York. Miss 
Rose ELIZABETH CLEVELAND has given up the 
position she held last year at Mrs. SyLvant 
ReeEp’s school, and returned to her home at Hol 
land Patent. 

—W. M. Ivins, City Treasurer of New York, 
is a young man, being still in his thirties. He 
began his business career in a publishing house; 
then he was employed for a while by the Amer- 
ican News Company. He left that position to 
become Mayor GRace’s private secretary, and 
while holding that position he displayed those 
qualities that resulted in his present appoint 
ment. Of all things, Mr. Ivins is a worker. 
When he was secretary to the Mayor it was no 
unusual thing for him to work thirty-six hours 
atastretch. If he brought his work home, it 
was always shared by his wife, who has proved 
herself a helpmate in his business as well as do- 
mestic affairs. Mr. Ivins has found time in his 
busy life to thoroughly master the Spanish lan- 
guage and cultivate a taste for Spanish literature, 
particularly the modern writers, who he thinks 
are not sufficiently appreciated by the publishers 
of translations, 

—Another wonderful blind man has made his 
appearance in the newspapers. His name is 
ALDEN F, Hays, and he lives near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Hays keeps a coal-yard, and 
he conducts the entire himself. He 
writes all of his letters on a type-writing ma- 
chine, but he keeps his books with pen and ink 
He walks all about the town by himself, and 
without the help of a cane, and on Sundays he 
plays the organ in the Presbyterian church. Mr 
Hays is a son of General ALEXANDER Hays, who 
lost his life in the battle of the Wilderness 

—West Farms, New York, « little hamlet on 
the Bronx River, enjoys the possession of a na- 
tive naturalist in the person of Mr. James AnGus, 
a gentleman now well on in his seventies, Mr. 
ANGUS is said to have a most remarkable eollee 
tion of insects, and he has had the honor of hav- 
ing a Catocala moth named after him. Mr. AN 
GUS is a tall, thin man, whose years hang as loose- 
ly upon him as do his clothes. He has a snow- 
white beard reaching to his waist, and his long 
gray hair is curiously streaked with tufts of jet 
black. He goes about Westchester County with 
a net over his shoulder and a collec ting bottle in 
his pocket, and takes a fence as nimbly as a boy 
in his chase after a new variety of butterfly. 

—One of the last of the old New York houses 
is that built by GoUVERNEUR Morkis at Morri- 
sania. The original house was vuilt 250 years 
ago. The one now standing is comparatively 
modern, having been built in 1800. It stands on 
an eminence overlooking the East River and the 
Harlem, and commandiny a picturesque view of 
New York city. The outside walls of the house 
are three feet thick, and the partition walls are 
almost as solid. All the building material, even 
the panelling of the rooms, was brought from 
France, and so was the furniture. The same fur 
niture is in it to-day that Gouverneur Morris 
imported eighty-eight years ago. The house 
now belongs to Mrs. ALFRED DAVENPORT, of 
New York, who is a granddaughter of the ori- 
ginal owner, and who lives there part of every 
year. Although within a stone’s-throw of rows 
of houses and blocks of “‘ flats,” this old place is 
surrounded by thirty acres of land, which, it 
needless to say, will be very valuable some day, 
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Fig. 1.—BORDER DESIGN.--CUNDERLET EMBROIDERY. 
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Fic, 2.—DESIGN FOR CENTRE.—UNDERLET EMBROIDERY. 


DESIGNS FOR UPRIGHT PIANO COVERS, TABLE COVERS, SCARFS, ETC., BY CANDACE WHEELER, A. A.—{Sre Pace 677.] 
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Bodice for Silk Dress. 

Tue bodice illustrated be- 
longs to an evening dress of 
changeable taffeta. It is cut 
with a slight basque, only 
enough to give the effect of a 
long- waisted round bodice. 
The lower edge is covered by 
a pointed girdle. The fronts 
slope down from the shoul- 
ders, leaving the throat open, 
and lapping slightly at the 
waist; their edge is bordered 
with a pinked ruche of the 
silk; inside the edge are folds 
of white silk and a lace frill. 
The half-long sleeves are 
slightly full at the elbow, and 
terminate in a ruche. 


Lace Boas.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Lace boas like that illus 
trated in Fig..1 are worn in 
black, white, and tinted laces. 
The model is made of black 
silk trimming lace four inches 
wide. Sixteen yards of lace 
are required for a boa two 
yards and three-quarters long 
The foundation is a_ thick 
black silk cord of the length 
mentioned, a cord of four 
strands, which is tapered tow- 
ard the ends of the boa by 


untwisting the ends of the 
cord and by degrees cutting 
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EMBROIDERED MonoGram.—C. R 


gradually thinning toward the 
ends. The ends are tied at the 
neck, 

Fig. 2, which is made of white 
lace three inches and a half wide, 
has a turned-down collar at the 
neck, composed ol two lapping 
rows of pleated jace set on a rib 
bon band, and with a white rib 
bon bow at the throat The 
ends, which are twenty-five inch 
es long, are composed of gathered 
lace sewed spirally around a 
white silk cord in the manner de 
scribed tor Fig. 1. Eleven yards 
of lace are required for the ends, 
and three yards and three-quar 
ters for the collar. 


Autumn Walking 
Toilettes. 

Tue dress shown in Fig. 1 is of 
granite camel’s-hair serge. The 
full straight skirt, almost five 
vards wide, has a band of em- 
broidered galloon in the dress 
color and black around the bot- 
tom, and is pleated in box pleats. 
The dress is comple ted by a 
jacket-basque with a vest, 
trimmed with bands of galloon 
in Breton fashion, outlining the 
jacket and barring the vest. 

Fig. 2, a dress of light beaver 
brown cashmere, has the front 
and sides of the skirt bordered 
with deep embroidery at the bot- 
tom. The bodice, or rather demi- 
polonaise, has a full pointed front 
and pointed embroidered yoke; 
the back and sides have full 
breadths cut on below the waist, 
pleated in broad pleats, and hang- 
ing in straight folds to the bottom 
of the skirt. The sleeves have 
puffs with a ribbon bracelet at the 
shoulder. The collar and cuffs 
are embroidered. A pointed rib- 
bon belt with a long bow finishes 


the front of the bodice. Fig. 1.—Serce Dress with GaLoon. 
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SOME EMBROIDERY 
METHODS OF THE AS 
SOCIATED ARTISTS. 
By CANDACE WHEELER. 
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ornament will always find recog 
nition 

It is for this reason that geo 
metric ornament is said to wear 
well It has been tested Line 
answers to line Everything 
which is ineffective has been r¢ 
jected, until a simple satisfactory 
form remains, which does not re¢ 
quire judgment or excite remark, 

} 


and yet pleases by variation, 


It must be remembered, how 


ever, that this applies only to the 


kind of ornamentatio1 





like the daily bread of life to us, 
to the things we live with and 
see hourly and daily, with which 
we lie down and rise up. 

There seems to be some subtle 
necessity m our natures for ab- 


solute mechanical regularity in 


form, for geometric foundation 
of line, in the things we live by 
und w The graceful irregu 
larity of nature belongs to the 
emotional side of humanity The 
e¢ tricities and irregularities of 


hature excite conscious t! 
they divert us from serious and 
regular occupation; but geomet 
ric ornament is an invariable fact, 


which requires no effort of the 


The border design given in this 


number is extremely effective 





when used upon plush or velvet 
with an underletting of cloth or 
gold. Itis appropriate for pieces 
of moderate size, like table scarfs, 
pieces for dinner-table centres, or 
for a cover for an upright piano 
If it is wanted for the last-mer 
tioned purpose, and the plano 
stands away from the wall, as is 


usually the case where vocal as 





AUTUMN WALKING TOILETTES. well as instrumental music is the 


habit of the house,it will be ne- 


Fig. 2.—EmBRrowergED CASHMERE Dress. cessary to make a piece of dra- 
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pery which should cover not only the top but the 
back of the instrument. This will require a piece 
five feet wide by six feet long, which must be bor- 
dered on four sides and fringed on two, one of the 
fringed edges hanging over the front. As the 
back length of the drapery will be heavier than 
the front, it will be necessary to keep it in place 
by arranging one or two small pieces of bric-a- 
brac along the top. They should be of bronze, or 
some material heavy enough to hold the drapery 
in place and not liable to breakage if it should 
be inadvertently drawn off. 

Of course the general color of the room should 
govern the choice of color in the drapery, but 
whatever tint is chosen, care must be taken to 
keep the depth of tone about on a level with the 
cloth of gold 
Medium dull blue combines well with the color 
the metal, but gold brown, which is nearly the 
tint of shadows of gold, is still better, and has the 
advantage of not being out with any color which 
may prevail in the room. 

Ordinary cloth of gold is difficult to apply to 
any surface, on account of the stiffness of the 
middle threads, but it can be underlet, and then 
project so far beyond the design that there is no 
chance of its fraying. It will take two and one- 
half breadths of plush six feet long to make the 
piece which is desirable for this piano cover. A 
two-inch margin must be left, and the design 
stamped entirely around the cloth on the wrong 
side. The heart-shaped forms which compose 
the border are then to be carefully cut out, leav- 
ing a very decorative design in a sort of net-work 
surrounding the centre. The forms which are to 
be cut are marked with the letter C. When this 
is done, pin the piece to a table, wrong side up- 
permost. It must be perfectly smooth and even. 
Four strips of cloth of gold one inch wider than 
the open part of the design must be used for the 
underletting; two of them should be cut across 
the web and two of them lengthwise, so that there 
shall be no patchy effect on the finished piece. 
In short, the grain of the cloth must appear pre- 
cisely as it would if the plush were laid over a 
solid length of cloth of gold, instead of having 
pieces placed under the interstices of the de- 
sign. 

The next step in the process must be very 
carefully managed. The cut edges of the design 
are to be lightly brushed with paste, and the 
cloth of gold laid over them so that it is perfect- 
ly uniform, the surface smooth, and half an inch 
of it left on either side of the perforated design. 
This is quite necessary, as the metal is apt to 
fray out if there is an insufficient margin. The 
border of this drapery is so effective as hardly 
to call for further ornament; but design Fig. 2, 
which is a combination of the same form which 
appears in the border, can be embroidered over a 
central square, making an exceedingly rich deco- 
ration. It should repeat three or four times each 
way, starting from the centre of the cloth. The 
parts to be cut are the figures marked C, as in 
the border. The leaf forms which divide the de- 
sign into squares are in the embroidery to be 
closely covered with parallel lines of gold thread. 
A square of gold cloth must be placed under this 
central design, running the same way of the cloth 
as the side borders. The edges of the openings in 
the plush are to be carefully brushed and pasted, 
and the gold cloth basted in place. When this 
is dry, the piece is to be turned and pinned upon 
the table while the design is again stamped upon 
the right side. This is to give the outlines both 
of the border and the centre, which are to be 
done in gold cord or gold thread. It would be 
well to stretch a piece of thin flexible muslin 
under the whole, the better to hold the cloth of 
gold, which comes in this way to be sewed be- 
tween two fabrics—the plush which makes the 
body of the piece and the muslin which makes 
the lining. 

When it is placed in the frame the cut edges 
are carefully sewed with a single thread of brown 
filoselle, after which it remains to border the in- 
ferstices of the design with coarse gold thread or 
medium flexible Japanese gold cord. The same 
gold thread or cord is to be used in outlining the 
border design, and in the leaves of the central de- 
sign. 

Brown gold filoselle can be used in place of the 
gold thread if one prefers, in which case it must 
be crossed with a much lighter thread in color. 
This rich piece of embroidery should be lined 
with gold-colored satin. A twisted silk and gold 
cord should finish it, sewed straight on the sides, 
but turning into loops about one inch deep and 
one inch apart across the ends. A brown silk 
tassel should be pulled through each loop and 
wound with gold thread. 

Made of the color and material indicated, and 
carefully mounted and finished, this piece of 
drapery will commend itself to any lover of em- 
broideries and textiles as a thing of great intrin- 
sic beauty and value. 

For a smaller piece of embroidery the border 
design is a very good one to use around a paral- 
lelogram of rose-colored plush for the centre of 
adinner-table. The plush should measure twenty- 
four by thirty inches, and be underlet with cloth 
of silver, the outlining to be done with silver cord. 
By preparing a piece of silver cloth of the same 
size, the forms cut from the rose-colored plush 
can be applied as a border upon the silver cloth, 
the outlining in this case to be a couching of 
rose-colored filo-floss crossed with white. Both 
of these cloths should be lined with pink silk and 
edged with silver lace. They will be found to have 
a charming effect used with table decorations of 
pink roses and silver candelabra. The two meth- 
ods of appliqué and underlet embroidery can be 
used together with excellent results in designs 
based upon natural forms; and this double pro- 
cess, which serves the twofold purpose of af- 
fording a greater variety of artistic effect while 
avoiding any waste of material, will be illustrated 
with suitable designs in the next number of these 
articles. 
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AMERICANS ABROAD AT THE 
SEA-SHORE. 
See illustration on front page. 

FPXHERE is no mistaking the locality. The sea 

that splashes up on the shingle is a French 
sea. There, too, is the little Aiosque, which gives 
to the ordinary Dutch tea-houses, the common- 
place English or American arbor, a French Ori- 
entalism. That big man on the top of the flight 
of steps which leads to the water is not of that 
American family. He is nothing else than le 
maitre de bains—bath-master, if you wish to an- 
glicize the words. To fill his calling he should be 
stout, for living much in the water his extra adi- 
pose matter helps to float him. A very careful 
and excellent person is he, and held responsible 
for the safety of the bathers. That as a class 
these men thoroughly understand their duty is ob- 
vious, for accidents are exceedingly rare. There 
is certainly somebody pretty far out in the water, 
and though the American family are under his 
immediate supervision, he can trust them to get 
down the stairs, while he looks further out and 
beyond. Of course the mother leads the way 
with her two daughters, and it is the grandmo- 
ther who has charge of her little grandchild who 
is holding the doll. The young lady has the least 
expression of timidity, but will certainly follow 
her mother’s lead. The little girl is full of glee, 
and will take her Japanese doll into the wa- 
ter, and just as likely will, when she comes out 
of the sea, mourn over her drowned-out dolly. 
Mr. Reinhart’s sketches are always suggestive. 
Did not the grandmother lose her spectacles in 
the sea? There was a gallant French bather who 
groped for a half-hour under the water until he 
found them, and then presented them to the old 
lady in his finest manner; and so, long after that, 
her daughter and granddaughter never ceased 
teasing the dear old lady about the conquest she 
made at a certain bathing resort on the coast of 
France. 

Notwithstanding a great deal that has been 
written deprecating French manners and customs, 
the utmost decorum exists as to dresses worn by 
bathers; in fact the opinion has been expressed 
that some of the ways of both English and 
French bathers might be advantageously copied 
by us on this side of the water. A very careful 
and vigorous inspection is carried on, and the re- 
sponsibility rather thrown on those who have the 
bathing establishments in their charge than on 
the bathers. Bathers on European eoasts, seek- 
ing the water for health or pleasure, rather 
eschew the heavy breakers found on our shores. 
The shock of the green seas, save under abnor- 
mal conditions, is thought to be prejudicial to 
health. But physical conditions in the United 
States are quite different from those abroad, and 
the breakers which might alarm or cripple a 
French woman, her American sister takes the full 
force of with delight, and no bad consequences. 





A CONFUSION OF TITLES. 
By LOUISE STOCKTON. 

7 ND so Fields had a wife and six children !” 

Mr. Scott smiled gently to himself as he 
thought of it. “And not only a wife and six chil- 
dren, but he had been married twive—le had had 
two wives.” There was nothing absurd nor re- 
markable about these facts, except as Mr. Scott 
chose to make them so. He had known Thomas 
Fields for ten or fifteen years on Wall Street, and 
he had always fancied him an old bachelor, while 
in truth he was mourning one wife and courting 
another. 

“] wonder if he made love!” said Mr. Scott to 
himself, and again le smiled. Then he wondered 
if the six boys looked like their father. And 
there was no reason why they should not have 
been willing to look like him, for he was by no 
means ill-favored, although he was tall and spare, 
and had the anxious, worried look of a man 
whose anxieties and responsibilities outrun his 
resources. But as far as money goes this was 
not true of Mr. Fields, who was a very rich man 
indeed. 

Perhaps it pleased Mr. Scott to be facetious, 
and to take a lively and contrary view of life. 
It was late afternoon and near train time, and all 
the young people and the wives whose husbands 
went to tle city every day had gone to the sta- 
tion, so that the two men were almost alone under 
the tree on the lawn where they had placed their 
chairs. They were smoking, and Mr. Scott was 
toying with a tennis racquet left in his care. 

After a while Mr. Scott spoke, not the substance 
but the shadow of his thoughts: “ Your boys 
ought to be a great comfort to you, Fields. Six 
sous! They ought to carry on your business and 
perpetuate your name.” 

“They will not carry on my business—not one 
of them. When Dick made up his mind that he 
wanted to go to West Point, and Bob determined 
to study medicine, I didn’t care, because there 
were the four left; but Logan has taken to farm- 
ing, Fred has gone into law, and Harry has a per- 
fect craze about becoming a minister: so you see 
the business will go into other hands. It is not 
right—not at all right.” 


“ But there are six of them? How about the 


sixth ?” 
“Phil? He is the greatest disappointment of 
all. The brightest boy I have, Mr. Scott.” 


“Well?” 

“Phil has very reprehensible ideas. He writes 
verses, and will not go into business nor into a 
profession. He says he can live on his allow- 
ance. And he does; I'll say that for him—and 
on his salary.” 

“His salary? Why, then, he is in business 

“ Just now he is. Inabrewery. He is a clerk 
in a brewery, and gets six hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. That is like Phil. Obstinate—a perfect 
pig-headed fellow for obstinacy.” 

“But I don’t understand,” said Mr. Scott. 
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“Don’t you want him to be in a brewery, or does 
he do it to spite you?” 

“Not to spite me, but he is very aggravating. 
I have talked to him a good deal, and I have said 
some plain truths to him. One day he told me 
that he would prove that he was not lazy, and 
that he could earn his living at a tread-mill if he 
chose, and so he found this situation and took 
it. He says he means to stay a year,” 

“Why, I like that,” cried Mr. Scott. 
boy has grit.” 

“T don’t like grit,” replied Mr. Fields, “ when 
it gets between my teeth.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Scott, “I’ve often wished we 
had a son, but six of them can make life lively. 
My daugliter is as good a girl as any one need 
desire, but she has her vagaries.” 

“Your daughter is a very nice girl,” Mr. Fields 
warmly responded, “and a very pretty one too, 
I have noticed her a good deal. If I had a 
daughter I should be perfectly satisfied to have 
her exactly like your Regina.” 

“She is a very good girl,” repeated the father, 
with modest pride; “but it is a great responsi- 
bility to have a marriageable daughter.” 

Mr. Fields grimly smiled. “She seems to 
have her choice. All the young men here have 
eyes for her only.” 

“It is the poor quality of the young men, Mr. 
Fields—the men of to-day. Why, there is not a 
man at Oak Hill to whom I would give Regina. 
No, nor in New York, as far as I know. Itisa 
serious matter, and one to be looked at from ev- 
ery point of view, this choosing of a husband for 
a girl. She gives up everything when she mar- 
ries—name, home, everything into which she has 
grown. To choose for a girl means to blindly 
take for her either misery or happiness.” 

“You are fortunate if you are allowed to 
choose,” Mr. Fields dryly answered. ‘ Logan mar- 
ried well, and Bob is engaged to a very nice girl, 
one of the Hookers—Hooker, Hood, & Co.; but 
here comes another of Phil’s perversities. He 
wants to marry a professional.” 

“A professional? Is the lady on the stage ?” 

“Worse than that—she—she is an athlete, a 
sort of female prize-fighter.” 

“Why, that is horrible! I'd send him away. 
I never heard of such a thing! I suppose she 
is pretty ?” 

“IT do not know. I have never spoken to him 
on the subject. He told Mrs, Fields, his step- 
mother. I told her to say to him from me that 
I would never hear a word about her. In such 
matters it is wise to be decided, and he had best 
understand that we—that I—will never counte- 
If he marries 


“The 


“ You are quite right,” firmly replied Mr. Scott. 
“A prize-fighter! Inever heard of such a thing.” 

“Our sons marry with too much freedom ;” 
and here Mr. Fields took breath and lighted his 
cigar. ‘It is a matter of wide importance who 
it is a man marries, because his whole family is 
involved. When a man brings a woman into a 
family, gives her his name—the family name— 
and she becomes the mother of the new genera- 
tion, the family should have a voice in the mat- 
ter. Not every woman, not every other family, 
should be admitted. Marriage is more than a 
merely personal matter.” 

“Tt does not matter so much to the man, but 
the woman—there’s the puzzle! But Regina 
and I agree about everything, except that she 
wants to marry a business man, and I am sick of 
business men. I should like her to marry such a 
man as an English country gentleman, if we had 
such a class—a man with landed property and 
human responsibilities; a man of affairs. But 
Regina says that her father’s trade is the one for 
his daughter, and so I am to go to Wall Street 
and look for a husband for her.” 

“T wish you would find one of my boys there, 
then; but you won’t. Oh, what a fool a young 
man can be! And Phil is a fastidious fellow, 
quiet and well-behaved—not at all the kind of 
boy you would expect to like loud, unfeminine 
women.” 

“She must be pretty,”’ replied his friend, sum- 
ming up the matter. 


That night Philip Fields was the subject of 
two midnight conversations. His father and his 
step-mother talked him over, and they decided to 
ask him to come and spend a few days at Oak 
Hill. 

“A counter-irritant,” said Mrs. Fields, who con- 
sorted much with doctors, “is sometimes the best, 
the only, remedy in cases of this character.” 

Mr. Scott told his wife and daughter the story 
of Mr. Fields and his six sons, and he made it so 
absurd that Mrs. Scott was animated by a most 
lively curiosity to see them all. But Regina 
didn’t think the story funny. She said the Fields 
boys were all stupid. She had met two of them, 
the divinity student and Phil. Still she lingered 
in her mother’s room, and talked about them 
until it was after one o’clock, and the next morn- 
ing, when Mr. Fields managed to secure her for 
a few minutes, she listened with much politeness 
to all he said of his son, assuring him of her 
sympathy with him in the trials he confided to 
her. 

“She is a flirt,’ said Mrs. Fields; but Mr. 
Fields did not agree with his wife. He pronounced 
Regina quick and kind-hearted. That she was 
so pretty was a factor apart from her mental and 
spiritual character. 

And so it came to pass that Mr. Philip Fields 
came to Oak Hill, and met the household dele- 
gation at the station, and found his own commit- 
tee, in the shape of his father and step-mother, 
waiting for him. And he was not stupid in his 
appearance. He was a very good-looking young 
man, tall, like his father, but better built and 
muscular. He was also a very easy person to be- 
come acquainted with, and he at once proved a 
most desirable acquisition to the young ladies, be- 
cause he proved to be so good a tennis-player 
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that he was able to enter against Miss Scott, and 
thus the games became more equal and spirited. 
Before he came she had had it all her own way, 
and consequently the games were growing dul] 
for her as for the others, 

“You play better than you did last summer,” 
she said to him one morning, as they sat alone 
down by the creek. r 

“T meant to,” he replied; “and when I have 
not been brewing or keeping brewers’ books, I 
have studied tennis. It has kept up my nerve.” 

“ And how about your poetry ?” said the young 
woman, 

““Who told you I wrote poetry ?” asked he. 

“Oh, I know. I know a good deal about you, 
Mr. Philip Fields ; and, if you please, I should like 
to have my racquet when you go back to town: 
the one you took last year, sir.” 

“Ttis broken,” he said. ‘ You knew you could 
never use it again.” 

“T want to have it mended. 
I ever had. 
that one.” 

“T know that,” said Phil. 

“Then you will send it to me?” 

“No, I will not. You gave it to me.” 

“But I want it. IT really do.” 

“Young ladies should not be Indian givers.” 

“Young ladies may be what they please.” 

“No, they may not.” 

“ You think they may.” 

“Indeed I don’t.” 

“Now come,” said she; “I do not know any 
one who allows women the latitude you do.” 

At this Phil flushed up. “I do not see how 
you can say such a thing. You know I dislike 
women who step out of what I consider is wo- 
manly.” 

“That is the very point,” urged Regina, who 
seemed more in earnest than was necessary. 
“ Your definition of ‘ womanly’ is so wide, it takes 
in so much!” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, but it does!” 

“TI do not see why you say so, Miss Fields.” 

Regina bit her lip. She meant to 
more. 

“TIave I ever given you reason to be so unjust 
to me?” he persisted. 

“Oh no.” 

“Then why do you say such things to me?” 

“Oh, because,” said Regina. 

“You are unkind;” and Phil looked as thongh 
he really thought she was; “ you make cruel, un- 
authorized charges against me, and refuse to ex- 
plain them.” 

“Indeed I do not,” retorted she. “TI have very 
good authority for my opinions, and your taste in 
young ladies is very peculiar. 
lent, but it is peculiar.” 

“It is very modest in you to say so.” 

“You like professional women.” 

“T would, Iam sure; but I don’t know one; 
not even a woman doctor.” 

“Oh, a woman doctor! 
lovely. 
them.” 

“Pray tell me at what any one may wonder.” 

“Well,” said Regina, boldly, ‘“a young man 
who likes women prize-fighters must be consid- 
ered as having odd tastes.” 

“ Women prize-fighters ?” 

oro 

“What on earth are you talking about ?” 

So then Regina was committed, and she told 
him all his father had said, and gave him a sharp 
little lecture, in which justice was very little tem- 
pered with mercy, on his duty to his parent. She 

professed a good deal of regard and sympathy 
for Mr. Fields, and indeed it was pleasant to see 
this pretty girl taking the side of the father, and 
preaching the fourth commandment. To all thig 
the young man listened in silence. He was hard 
to impress, it seemed, for he made no reply, and 
then suddenly he asked, 

“ Who said all this ?” 

“ Your father.” 

“But who told him 

“ Your mother—Mrs, Fields.” 

“ And who told her ?” 

“You told her yourself, and you told her more 
than I have spoken of.” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ 

“But you did. You told her you were en- 
gaged to marry this person. I insist on having 
my racquet, Mr. Fields.” 

“And this person is—is—a—prize-fighter 

“So you said.” 

“Oh Lord!” eried Phil, and he lay back on 
the grass and laughed until Regina was so offend- 
ed she arose and walked back to the house. 

After that she saw no more of Phil until after 
supper, when he came to her as she finished a 
most stupid game of tennis, there being no one 
engaged in it who could contest it with her. 

“Miss Scott,” said he, “ Mrs. Fields would be 
glad if you could come to her one moment.” 

Regina hesitated, and then said that she would 
come presently with pleasure. Would he be kind 
enough to say so? 

“T think she wished me to bring you,” replied 
Phil, boldly ; and so, not wishing to expose their 
quarrel to the public, she was constrained to go 
with him, but she did not speak to him, and in- 
deed he did not ask her to do so. He was per- 
fectly silent, and seemed humbled and quieted 
enough. 

Mrs. Fields was not in the house, but over by 
the well—a forlorn and weed-grown place, where 
only the servants went. She was sitting on the 
stump of a tree. She turned when she heard 
footsteps. ‘I have waited ages for you, Phil,” 
she said. 

“Miss Scott was engaged,” replied Phil, “and 
I waited for her. You must pardon me,” said he, 
turning to Regina, “ for my mother did not send 
me for you, but I wanted to ask her a question 
before you, and I had noalternative. You would 
not have come had J asked it.” 


It was the best 
I played the Richhaven game with 
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It may be excel- 
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“Certainly not;” and Regina turned to go. 
Phil laid his hand gently on her arm. 

“Surely,” he said, “you will not be unfair to 
me?” And then, all in a breath, he turned to 
his step-mother. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “‘ when you once 
asked me about a glove you found in my room ? 
You teased me.” 

Mrs. Fields laughed. ‘“‘ Certainly. 
want me to tell what you said ?” 

“ I do.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t be polite, Phil.” 

“Indeed you are mistaken. 
polite—and true.” 

“You said it belonged to the prettiest girl in 
America,” 

“T cannot see,” said Regina, “ how this inter- 
ests me.” 

Phil made no answer to her. 

“Then you asked me who she was.” 

“Yes, and you said she was some sort of a 
professional character.” 

“A prize-fighter ?”’ said Phil. 

“Mercy! no. Your father calls her that, be- 
cause he is so indignant with you; but you never 
said so. J understood you perfectly. Some kind 
of athlete ; not a teacher of calisthenics, but some- 
thing like it.” 

Again did this young man burst into laughter 
but he controlled himself, and it would not have 
been wise to have irritated Regina much farther. 

“Oh, mother,” he said, ‘now that Mrs. Parting- 
ton is dead, why do you want to play her Elisha ? 
Did 1 say calisthenics and professional ?” 

“IT do not care what you said,” cried Regina ; 
and again she turned, and this time ran away, 
leaving poor Phil looking like the stupid she had 
called him. 


Do you 


It would be very 


Now Mr. Fields always said when he was con- 
gratulated on his daughter-in-law that he made 
the match. He certainly never made the expla- 
nation, and convinced Regina that Phil had said 
the glove belonged to “a champion,” and he nev- 
er showed the glove to Regina and made her con- 
fess that it was hers, and she had missed it. It 
was very true that the old gentleman knew that 
Regina had played match games of tennis, and 
had carried off the title and honors of a ‘ cham- 
pion,” but he never confounded her with a “ prize- 
fighter.” He always held to a vague belief in 
the existence of a reprehensible young woman 
from whom Regina had won Phil, and that he 
had induced her to do so, and when Phil called 
her, | y way of a pet name, a Synonym, he asked 
for uo explanation of the joke, if joke he consid- 
ered it. It was Phil only who could have told 
what an uphill task he had in convincing Regina 
that if he loved her now, so had he loved her 
always, How many times before the summer 
was over did he hold his breath thinking of his 
step-mother’s imagination and his father’s credu- 
lity. To have said he was engaged to her was 
ever Regina’s grievanve, and it was difficult to 
persuade her that what was once a fiction of oth- 
ers should be a fact of their own. And indeed he 
made little headway until he found out that she 
liked men in business after she found he was in 
a brewery, and that Wall Street was not enticing 
to her. 

But of course it all came right at last, and ev- 
ery one was satisfied. And when Phil went into 
politics, and made a short brilliant campaign, both 
the fathers were delighted, and Regina in Wash 
ington was more charming than ever to them. 

And so Mr. Fields’ pride and complacency over 
his feat always remind me of Jack Horner. It 
is all very well to be proud of your plum, but 
where should one look for plums if not in a Christ- 


mas pie? 





THE BRITISH MOUNTED 
INFANTRY REGIMENT. 
See double-page illustration. 


T has been determined by the British War- 
office authorities that a mounted infantry regi- 
ment shall form part of the cavalry division of 
the First Army Corps, and in the field army tables 
recently issued in the Army Orders the establish- 
ment, arms, and equipment of this regiment have 
been most carefully worked out and laid down 
in print. Nothing could be more complete. The 
regiment appears to be a perfect little imperium 
in imperio, consisting of e ight strong companies, 
and further of a detachment with two machine- 
guns. Each company is so organized as to be 
complete itself, and to be self-contained in much 
the same way as is carried out in the organiza- 
tion of a battery of artillery. This seems to be 
very sound policy, as in this manner either one 
or more companies can be mobilized or detached 
without difficulty or without any dislocation of a 
centralized regimental organization. 

The subdivision of the mounted infantry com- 

pany into four small divisions appears to be most 
sound in principle, and a step in advance of any 
system which exists in the British cavalry, 

To show that this mounted infantry regiment 
does not exist merely on paper we need only recall 
a paragr aph which appeared in the English con- 
temporary journals upon the excellent ‘and thor- 
ough manner in which the training of the first 
two companies had been carried out at Aldershot 
in February and March last. The course of train- 
ing which these companies underwent is repre- 
sented as having been in its way of a most com- 
plete and valuable nature. 

Two months may seem a short time in which 
to teach untrained men to ride and manceuvre, 
but the mounted infantry detachments consist 
only of men selected for their efficiency as in- 
fantry soldiers in shooting, discipline, and drill; 
consequently a rough knowledge of riding and a 
thorough insight into a perfectly practical system 
of stable management and interior economy are 
all that remain to be learned. However that may 
be, certain it is that the standard of excellence 


arrived at by the first two companies, viz., the 
Light Infantry Company and the Royal Rifles 
Company, was the object of general remark in 
March last. No doubt the idea of combining the 
detachments of regiments in the same company 
who have identical regimental instincts and tra- 
ditions is a very sound one. 

The remaining companies which compose the 
regiment will be trained during the autumn and 
winter, By this arrangement there will at the 
end of next March be a complete regiment of 
mounted infantry, trained, clothed, equipped, and 
ready for service, consisting of forty-five officers 
and over one thousand men. 

The expense entailed will be comparatively 
small, as beyond the small outlay for clothes, 
equipment, and extra pay for men during train- 
ing, the country will have nothing to finance. 
The horses are temporarily lent during the slack 
season, and therefore no extra expense is entailed 
on their account. 

The training of the mounted infantry thus ori- 
ginated will before long give a mounted infantry 
force which is likely in the not distant future to 
exercise an important change upon the military 
resources of Great Britain. England has no auxil- 
iary force of cavalry or mounted men worth cal- 
culating, except the yeomanry, numbering only 
nine thousand men. Mounted infantry, if intro- 
duced into the volunteer forces in a manner sim- 
ilar to that now recognized for. the First Army 
Corps, might give their country at the least possi- 
ble expense a valuable corps of mounted men of 
which it is now entirely destitute. 





SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING 
TRAVELLING. 

‘oe is an old superstition which says, 
“You must never watch a traveller out of 

sight,” and still another, “ You maun bid him god- 

speed thrice and good luck ance, and no turn your 

back to the bow of the boat while speaking the 

words.” 

Only a few weeks ago, while making one of 
a throng of people who were bidding adieu to 
friends bound across the Atlantic, I noticed that 
the words “ good luck” were oftener used in one 
form or another than any other expression of 
farewell; it was, “ Good luck go with you,” “Good 
luck to you,” “ Luck to you,” “ Good-by and good 
luck”; and one old Irish grandmother, after de- 
voutly crossing herself, called out to her daugh- 
ter, “‘ The blessed Virgin bring you and good luck 
back to me,” while I among the rest found myself 
saying, “ A lucky trip to you, Captain,” as that 
monarch of all he surveyed stepped on board his 
kingdom, a big ocean steamer, although I am 
afraid I was tempted to say it not so much in my 
belief of the good it would bring him as in a fore- 
knowledge that he was not only honestly super- 
stitious, but firmly believed in such a wish bring- 
ing the safe quick voyage he hoped for, and I 
am glad to say that in this case the omen proved 
good. 

With some sailing-masters, however, such an 
expression would foretell anything but good luck, 
and in fact many people dislike to have luck 
given them in this way, believing that it is ill 
luck to speak of luck at all; and there are others 
who, whether they believe in it or not, like to 
have pleasant things prophesied to them, or, in 
other words, “ they are not superstitious, but they 
de like to have the signs on the right side.” 

There are plenty of wise men and women who 
will on no account turn back after starting on a 
journey ; if compelled to, they must sit down or 
change some garment before going out again; 
others who think it the luckiest thing in the 
world to have left something that they really 
need, for then they say, ‘We are sure to go 
back,” especially a pair of slippers or an under- 
garment. Scotch people are very superstitious 
about the first person they meet in the morning 
on going out for the day or starting on a journey. 
If it is a woman, and she is well dressed and 
pleasant-looking, then it is good; a beautiful 
child is rare good luck, especially if you can get 
the little one to notice you; a business man with 
a quick, brisk walk, or a workman with his tools 
and filled lunch pi ul, is also lucky to meet; while 
the postman, policeman, doctor, and priest ‘one all 
forerunners of anxiety, and you “need be unco 
canny and unco wary, for there’s muckle de- 
pends on your prudence that day.” 

A universal negro superstition—and I have 
found it existing among the Israelites of New York 
city—is to ask a question of any stranger who 
strikes their fancy, and if answered satisfactor- 
ily, they believe they have taken that person’s 
luck. I once asked an old colored aunty who 
had been eying me for some time, and who I 
saw was about to make some inquiry, why she 
wanted my luck. She looked at me a moment, 
and seeing I was in earnest, said, ‘‘ Well, honey, 
I don’t want all your luck, but you’s young and 
kin get more, and I’s gwine to see my daughter, 
who am expecting a little baby girl, and I wants 
her to look just like you.” The compliment was 
appreciated, and so when she left the cars I care- 
fully dropped a silver dollar where she would see 
it. Picking it up and holding it out for me to see, 
she exclaimed, “ I knowed you’d bring me luck.” 

A German superstition, and one said to alter 
your luck if it does not please you, is to change 
or remove some article of clothing, such as the 
right cuff to the left arm, or your ear-rings or 
finger-rings, or take off your hat, being careful 
to put it on straight. 

The Chinese believe that when starting on a 
journey it is great good luck to have an insect 
or reptile go out before you, or, better still, to 
cross your path coming from the left side 

If you are not thinking of taking a journey 
and find a key, you may expect very shortly to 
have to pack your trunk. To start on a journey 
with the new moon is by far the hickiest thing 














one can do, 
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A white mark on the nail of the little finger 
of either hand is said to foretell a journey, the 
old saying, “A gift, a friend, a foe, a lover to 
come, and a journey to go,” being firmly believed 
in by more than one wise woman. Cut your 
nails on Saturday if you wish to travel, for to cut 
them on Monday is to cut them for health, on 
Tuesday for wealth, on Wednesday for a letter, 
on Thursday for better, on Friday for woe, on 
Saturday a journey to go. 

It is considered very lucky by some to meet a 
hump-backed person when starting on a journey, 
and if you would have rare good luck be sure to 
touch his hump. 

When starting on a journey remember to put 
your right stocking on first, and your right foot 
out of the house first, and do not look back at 
the house after the front door is closed. 

There is an old adage that to talk of unlucky 
things is to bring ill luck, and one is more than 
half inclined to believe it when you think of the 
uncanny, uncomfortable feeling that such a con- 
versation is apt to give and leave at certain times, 
for talking of shipwrecks when at sea in a storm, 
or of railroad accidents when travelling by rail, 
is not exactly appropriate, and the young lady 
who can only remember pleasant trips and happy 
journeys is always sure of being a favorite, and 
often wins for herself the title of mascot, for 
civility and happiness are sure to have luck as 
an ally, 





THE LOVES OF STATESMEN. 
L 

ACH of our American heroes has lived the 
‘4 material for a novel, and the successes and 
disappointments of their love affairs would make 
a library of interesting story. What can be 
more pathetic than the life-long disappointments 
of James Buchanan, John Randolph, and Alex- 
ander H. Stephens? Buchanan’s sweetheart died 
during a lovers’ quarrel, and his bachelorhood 
became her monument. Alexander H. Stephens, 
disappointed in his schooi-boy love, refers often 
to her in his letters of a long life of single bless- 


edness ; and Jolin Randolph, the moody, unhap- | 


py, erratic genius of Roanoke, lingering for years 
on the verge of insanity, speaks of Maria Ward 

‘as one whom he loved better than his own soul 
or Him who created it.’ 

Randolph’s love affair is shrouded in mystery. 
He never married, and it was in his early youth 
that he fell desperately in love with Miss Ward, 
She was the daughter of a friend of his mother, 
and Powhatan Bouldin, a relative of Randolph, 
says that he was engaged to her for many years. 
Bouldin does not give the reason why the en- 
gagement was suddenly broken off, but says the 
di tinguished lover left the presence of his idol 
very much incensed, and that when he came to 
his horse, which was tied to the limb of a tree 
near the front gate, he cut the reins loose with 
his knife, and rode off in great haste. Randolph 
seldom met Miss Ward after this, and they were 
not on speaking terms. Still he calls her his an- 
gel, and in his letters after her death he uses this 
remarkable expression, “I loved, ay, and was 
loved again, not wisely, but too well.” 

Maria Ward is said to have been the greatest 
belle of Virginia in her day. She married Pey- 
ton Randolph, a son of Edmund Randolph, who 
was President Washington’s Secretary of State, 
and it is related that she so charmed General La- 
fayette when he visited Richmond that he want- 
ed to adopt her as his daughter, and asked her 
to visit him in France. 

General Sam Houston, the President of the 
republic of Texas and United States Senator, 
was the youngest Governor who had ever pre- 
sided over the State of Tennessee when he fell 
in love with a pretty girl at the State capital. 
He was a fine-looking man, and the young lady’s 
parents considered him a very desirable husband. 
They persuaded his sweetheart to accept him, 
and he married her, not knowing that the mateh 
was not a love one on her part. After it had 
taken place he found that his wife loved another. 
He asked her if this was so, and she told him it 
was. He replied that she could have her free- 
dom, and that he would leave Tennessee and per- 
mit her to get a divorce on the ground of deser- 
tion. He did so, went to the frontier, and joined 
a tribe of Cherokee Indians. Here he remained 
three years, and when he visited Washington in 
behalf of the Indians in 1832 he wore the Indian 
garb. From thence he went to Texas, and after 
making a name and having been President of 
the republic of Texas, he married Margaret 
Moffett, an Alabama lady. His first wife had, 
it is said, in the mean time gotten a divorce, and 
had married her lover. 

Davy Crockett, another frontier statesman and 
a noted hunter, was not less susceptible to the 
disappointments of love. He first became en- 
amored of a relative of his school-master, but 
while he was courting her a richer suitor carried 
her away before his eyes. He next met a beauty 
at a ball, fell in love at first sight, and became 
engaged at the close of the fifth dance. The 
day was fixed for him to announce the engage- 
ment to her parents. He started to go to them, 
but fell in with some boon companions, and made, 
as they say, “a night of it.” He arrived a day 








too late, and found that his lady-love was to be 
He was not a 
deep lover, however, and he made the best of a 
He laughed off his disappointment, 


married that night to another. 


bad bargain. 
and danced all night at the wedding party given 


in honor of the union of his sweetheart and his 
rival. He soon fell in love again, and this time 
He lived at first with his 
wife’s mother, and in the Creek war of 1813 
made a reputation in fighting the Indians. He 


was happily married. 


was elected to the Legislature, and during Presi- 


dent Jackson’s term was sent to Congress. He 











was killed at the very battle of the Alamo which 
was the beginning of Sam Houston’s great Texan 
| career, 
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Hermitage. 
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Most of our statesmen have pure domestic rec- 
ords, and most of them have been ardent lovers, 
and have made good husbands. Thomas Benton 
was devoted to his wife, and he says in his thirty 
years’ memoirs that he never attended any place 
of festivity or amusement after her death. The 
wife of Senator Allen, of Ohio, better known as 
‘Fog-horn” Allen, died at Washington during 
the winter of 1847. It was before the days of a 
railroad to the West, and the old Senator carried 
her corpse home to Ohio over the mo: 
riding beside it on horseback during the day, 
and watching it at night throughout the cold, 
dreary journey, until at last he laid it beside her 
father, Governor Arthur, in the beautiful ¢>me- 
tery at Chillicothe. 

Chief-Justice Marshall’s marriage was 2 | y 
one, and 


intains, 


his married life comprised fifty y 4 
of the tenderest affection. His wife died bi 
short time before him, and Marshall directed it 
his body should be laid with hers, and that the 
plain stone over their grave should have only this 
inscription ; 

“John Marshall, son of Mary and Thomas 
Marshall, was born on the 24th of September 
1755, intermarried with Mary Willis Aimb 4 
the 8d of January, 1783 and departed this lif ; 
on the — day of —, 18— 

John life was a lovely 
one. He married his cousin, and the property 
he got from her made his political career free 
from financial cares. Henry Clay married Lu- 
cretia Hart, a relative of Thomas Benton, who had 
a good dowry, and who understood how to keep 
house, 





Calhoun’s domestic 


Daniel Webster’s two marriages were both 
marriages of love. His first wife was Grace 
Fletcher, the daughter of a New Hampshire cle 
gyman, and Webster married her when he was 
twenty-six years of age, and while he was yet a 
poor lawyer. His pop ping the question was most 
delicately done. Miss Grace had been winding 
a skein of yarn while 








g 
he held it for her on his 
long arms. The skein had become entangled, 
and through his untwisting, the heads of the two 
lovers came very close together. As the knot 
became untied, Mr. Webster said, “‘ We have sue- 
ceeded, Miss Grace, in untying this knot ; can we 
not now tie another which will remain tied as long 
as we live?” 

Miss Grace blushed, and a kiss, it is said, sealed 
the bargain. The two lived happily for eighteen 
years, when Mrs. Webster died in New York, on 
her way to Washington, where her husband was 
then a member of Congress. She was ill three 
weeks, during which time Webster watched at 
her bedside. Two years after e died he mar- 
riedagain. His second wife was Caroline Le Roy, 
a New York lady, tall, brown-haire: nd beauti- 
ful. She presided over his establishment in 
Washington, and accompanied him to Europe 
where she dined with the Queen. She always * 
dressed her husband as Mr, Webster, and his fa- 
vorite term for her was “ Lady Caroline.” 

Ste phen A. Douglas, the little giant of IMlinois, 
was twice married, and it is said that he courted 
Mary Todd at the same time that her hand was 
sought by Abraham Lincoln. Miss Todd, on be 
ing asked which of the two she intended to ~ ry, 
replied the one who she thought had the bes 
chance of being President of the United States, 
When Lincoln was elected, this remark became 
prophetic. Douglas afterward married Miss Mar- 
tha Martin, the daughter of Colonel Robert Martin, 
a rich planter and slave-owner from one of the 
Carolinas, She brought a fortune, including a 
number of slaves, into the family, and died in 
1850, about seven years after her marriage A 
few years later Senator Douglas married again, 
and this time he chose a beautiful girl who was 
employed in the departments at Washington. 
Her name was Adele Cutts, and she survived him, 
marrying again after his decease. 








George Bancroft was married twice. His sec- 
ond wife, who died several years ago, was very 
popular in Washington, and was a noted society 
figure. Henry A. Wise, the noted Virginia states- 
man of Tyler’s day, was married three times. His 
first love was the daughter of one of his profess- 
ors at college, a Miss Jennings, whom he married 
in Tennessee, and with whom he went on a wed- 
ding tour to pay a visit to Andrew Jackson at the 
His second wife was the daughter 
of John Sergeant, the Whig candidate for the 
Presidency in 1832. Wise proposed to Miss Ser- 
| geant, it is said, on the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington, and one of the results of the mar- 
riage was Jolin Sergeant Wise, the Virginia states- 
man of the present day. John S. Wise was born 
at Rio Janeiro, where his father was officiating as 
Minister at the time. At the moment of his birth 
his father determined to have him born under the 
American flag, and ran up a dozen on different 
parts of the consular mansion. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS, 
Aurior.—An article entitled ‘‘ Hints fora Summer’s 
Outfit” was published in Bazar No. 32, Vol. iI 
R.—The best way to cultivate self-possession is not 
} to think of yourself or of the position of those whom 
| you are addressing, but only of the subject of conver- 
| 
| 








sation. Try to be, as well as to seem, natural in all you 
do, and to cultivate the fine flower of trne courtesy 
| which is to minister to the comfort of all about you, 
| and you will be sure to make friends. 5 
| Pavtine.—Your green cloth will be stylish in a red- 
ingote with vest and skirt front of gr ray or of mahog- 
any cloth made like those descri bed in the New York 
| Fs ishions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XXL 
| INCOGNITO. “Yours truly” isa safe way toconclnde 
your letter, as it is a mere form; “Y ure cordially” or 
** Yours sincerely” means something warmer. Ih 1 
dressing the envelope me 








y put the name and resi- 
dence, without adding ‘* Present” or “At home.” A 
gentleman should walk beside ladies, not between two 
ladies ; cither side will answer. 
.—A lady prefers to put her own contribution in 
1e church coll ection, but there is no objection to her 
escort handing it for her. Either can suggest return- 
ing home when driving. A gentleman waits in the 
hall, within sight of the lady’s dressing-room, to escort 
her to the drawing-room, but if he is not there she wili 
send a servant to ‘tell him she is ready 
M. W. .— Get écru holland shades with slight em- 
broidery and fringe ou the edge. . 
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A REFINING INFLUENCE. 
T is noticeable that the love of flowers has be- 
come so general a thing, and is cultivated to 
such an extent that money is now almost as freely 
spent for them as fifty years ago it was for the 
necessaries of life. They have, in fact, become 
something like one of the necessaries of life. 
Where, one generation since, a single greenhouse 
furnished a town and its outlying provinces with 
all the exotics they wished, now there will be doz- 
ens all doing a flourishing business, and one florist 
will make his income by cultivating as a specialty 
one flower alone, as the cyclamen or lily-of-the- 
valley or some rare new rose, And the sale is 
constantly growing larger, as not only are flowers 
used for weddings and christenings and burials, 
and church services and great public occasions, 
and all sorts of private ones, but business places 
have begun to make themselves attractive with 
great vases of them on desk or counter or in the 
windows. With all this a demonstration of the 
love of flowers has of late been made by the poorer 
people who have no money to spare on the hot- 
house kind, although with us this love is not yet 
cherished to any such degree as that which we 
see abroad among the same order of people, where 
in certain countries every railway station is a gar- 
den, and every house, however poor, has its boxes 
of flowers outside the windows. In Holland, in the 
vessels that traverse the long canals, every cabin 
window also has its box of flowers carefully at- 
tended to. When we see flowers in boxes doing 
as much for the craft on our canals and rivers we 
shall believe that we have reached the last point 

in civilization to which flowers can carry us. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.”* 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Avtuor or “ Dorotuy Forster,” “Serr or Bearer,” 
“Tur Worty Went Very Wet Turn,” 
“ALL in A Garpren Fatr,” eto, 








CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CAMP IN THE COMB, 
UR camping-place when I awoke in the morn- 
ing I found to be near the head of a most 
beautiful comb or valley among the Black Down 





Hills. I knew it not at the time, but it was not far 
from that old Roman castle which we had passed 
on our way to Taunton, called Castle Ratch. The 
hills rose steep on either hand, their slopes hidden 
by trees. At our feet the brook took its rise in a 
green quagmire. The birds were singing, and the 
sun was already high, and the air was warm, 
though there was a fresh breeze blowing. The 
warmth and sweetness filled my soul when I 
awoke, and I sat up with joy, until suddenly I re- 
membered why we were here and who were here 
with me. Then my heart sank like a lump of lead 
in water. I looked around, My father lay, just 
as he had been lying all the day before, motion- 
less, white of cheek, and as one dead, save for the 
slight motion of his chest and the twitching of his 
nostril. As I looked at him in the clear morning 
light it was borne in upon me very strongly that 
he was indeed dead, inasmuch as his soul seemed 
to have fled. He saw nothing, he felt nothing. If 
the flies crawled over his eyelids he made no sign 
of disturbance ; yet he breathed, and from time to 
time he murmured, but as one that dreameth. Be- 
side him lay my mother sleeping, worn out by the 
fatigues of the night. Barnaby had spread his 
coat to cover her, so that she should not take cold, 
and he had piled a little heap of dead leaves to 
make her a pillow. He was lying at her feet, 
head on arm, sleeping heavily. What should be 
done, I wondered, when next he woke % 

First I went down the comb a little way till the 
stream was deep enough, and there I bathed my 
feet, which were swollen and bruised by the long 
walk up the comb. Though it was inethe midst 
of so much misery, there was a pleasure of dab- 
bling my feet in the cool water, and afterward of 
walking about barefoot in the grass. I disturbed 
an adder which was sleeping on a flat stone in the 
sun, and it lifted its venomous head and hissed, but 
did not spring upon me, Then I washed my face 
and hands, and made my hair as smooth as without 
a comb it was possible. When I had done this 
I remembered that perhaps my father might be 
thirsty, or at least able to drink, though he 
seemed no more to feel hunger or thirst. So I 
filled the tin pannikin—it was Barnaby’s—with 
water, and tried to pour a little into his mouth. He 
seemed to swallow it, and I gave him a little more, 
until he would swallow no more. Observe that he 
took no other nourishment than a little water, 
wine, or milk, or a few drops of broth, until the 
end. So 1 covered his face with a handkerchief 
to keep off the flies, and left him. Then I looked 
into the basket. All that there was in it would 
not be more than enough for Barnaby’s breakfast, 
unless his appetite should fail him by reason of 
fear; though in truth he had no fear of being 
captured, or of anything else. There was in it a 
piece of bacon, a large loaf of bread, a lump of 


cheese, a bottle of cider; nothing more. When 
these provisions were gone, what next? Could 


we venture into the nearest village and buy food, 
or to the first farm-house? Then we might fall 
straight into the jaws of the enemy, who were 
probably running over the whole country in 
search of the fugitives. Could we buy without 
money? Could we beg without arousing suspi- 
cions? If the people were well inclined to the 
Protestant cause we might trust them. But how 
could we tell that? So in my mind I turned over 
everything except the one thing which might have 
proved our salvation, and that you shall hear di- 
rectly. Also, which was a very strange thing, I 
quite forgot that I had upon me, tied by a string 
round my waist and well concealed, Barnaby's bag 
of gold—two hundred and fifty pieces. Thus there 





| enough to carry me on a while. 





* Begun in Hazren’s Bazar No. 29, Vol, XXI. 


was money enough and to spare. I discovered 
next that our pony had run away in the night. 
The cart was there, but no pony to drag it. Well, 
it was not much; but it seemed an additional 
burden to bear. I ventured a little way up the 
valley, following a sheep track which mounted 
higher and higher, I saw no sign anywhere of 
man’s presence: it is marked in woods by circles 
of burnt cinders, by trees felled, by bundles of 
broom or fern tied up, or by shepherds’ huts. 
Here there was nothing at all: you would have 
said that the place had never been visited by man, 
Presently I came to a place where the woods 
ceased, the last of the trees being much stunted 
and blown over from the west; and then the top 
of the hill began, not a sharp pico or point, but a 
great open plain swelling out here and flat there, 
with many of the little hillocks which people say 
are ancient tombs. And no trees at all, but only 
bare turf, so that one could see a great way off. 
But there was no sign of man anywhere: no 
smoke in the comb at my feet; no shepherd on 
the hill. At this juncture of our fortunes any 
stranger might be an enemy; therefore I returned, 
so far well pleased. 

Barnaby was now awake, and was inspecting 
the basket of provisions. 

“Sister,” he said, “we must go upon half ra- 
tions for breakfast ; but I hope, unless my skill 
fails, to bring you something better for supper. 
The bread you shall have, and mother. The 
bacon may keep till to-morrow. The cider you 
had better keep against such times as you feel 
worn out and want a cordial, though a glass of 
Nantz were better, if Nantz grew in the woods.” 
He looked around as if to see whether a miracle 
would not provide him with a flask of strong 
drink, but seeing none, shook his head, 

“As for me,” he went on, “I ain a sailor, and 
I understand how to forage. Therefore, yester- 
day, foreseeing that the provisions might give 
out, I dropped the shank of the ham into my 
pocket. Now you shall see.” 

He produced this delicate morsel, and, sitting 
down, began to gnaw and to bite into the bone 
with his strong teeth, exactly like a dog. This 
he continued, with every sign of satisfaction, for 
a quarter of an hour or so, when he desisted, and 
replaced the bone in his pocket. 

‘“We throw away the bones,” he said: “the 
dogs guaw them and devour them. Think you 
that it is for their amusement? Not so, but for 
the juices and the nourishment that are in and 
around the bone; for the marrow and for the 
meat that still will stick in odd corners.” He 
went down to the stream with the pannikin, and 
drank a cup or two of water to finish what they 
call a horse’s meal, namely, the food first and 
the water afterward. 

“ And now,” he said, “I have breakfasted. It 
is true that I am still hungry, but I have eaten 
Many a poor 
lad cast away on a desert shore would find the 
shank of a ham a meal fit for a king; ay, and a 
meal or two after that. 1 shall make a dinner 
presently off this bone, and I shall still keep it 
against a time when there may be no provision left.” 

“ And now,” he said, looking around him, “ let 
us consider. The troopers, I take it, are riding 
along the roads. Whether they will ride over 
these hills I know not; but I think they will not, 
because their horses cannot well ride up these 
combs, Certainly, if they do, it will not be by 
the way we came. We are here, therefore, hid- 
den away snug. Why shguld we budge? No- 
where is there a more deserted part of the coun- 
try than Black Down, on whose side we are. And 
I do not think, further, that we should find any- 
where a safer place to hide ourselves in than this 
comb, where, I dare say, no one comes, unless it 
be the gypsies or the broom-squires, all the year 
round. And now they are all laden with the 
spoil of the army—for after a battle this gentry 
swoop down upon the field like the great birds 
which I have seen abroad upon the carcasses of 
drowned beasts, and plunder the dead. Next 
they must go into town in order to sell their 
booty; then they will be fain to drink about till 
all is spent; so they will leave us undisturbed. 
Therefore we will stay here, Sister. First, I will 
go try the old tricks by which 1 did often in the 
old time improve the fare at home. Next, I will 
devise some way of making a more comfortable 
resting-place. Thank the Lord for fine weather, 
so far.” 

He was gone a couple of hours. During that 
time my mother awoke. Her mind was broken 
by the suddenness of this trouble, and she cared 
no more to speak, sitting still by the side of her 
husband, and watching for any change in him. 
But I persuaded her to take a little bread anda 
cup of cider. 

When Barnaby came back he brought with 
him a blackbird, a thrush, and two wood-pigeons. 
He had not forgotten the tricks of his boyhood, 
when he would often bring home a rabbit, a 
hare, or a basket of trout. So that my chief ter- 
ror, that we might be forced to abandon our hid- 
ing-place through sheer hunger, was removed. 
But Barnaby was full of all kinds of devices. 

He then set to work with his great knife, cut- 
ting down a quantity of green branches, which 
he laid out side by side, with their leaves on, and 
then bound them together, cleverly interlacing 
the smaller shoots and branches with each other, 
so that he made a long kind of hurdle about six 
feet high. This, which by reason of the leaves 
was almost impervious to the wind, he disposed 
round the trunks of three young trees growing 
near each other. Thus he made a small three- 
cornered enclosure. Again, he cut other and 
thicker branches, and laid them over and across 
this hurdle, and cut turf, which he placed upon 
the branches, so that here was now a hut with a 
roof and walls complete. Said I not that Barnaby 
was full of devices ? 

“There,” he said, when all was ready, “is a 
house for you. It will have to rain hard and 
long before the water begins to drop through the 








branches which make the roof and the slabs of 
turf. Well,’tis a shelter. Not so comfortable 
as the old cottage, perhaps, but nearly as commo- 
dious. If it is not a palace, it will serve us to 
keep off the sun by day and the dew by night.” 
Next he gathered a great quantity of dry fern, 
dead leaves, and heather, and these he disposed 
within the hut, so that they made a thick and 
warm carpet or covering. Nay, at night they 
even formed a covering for the feet, and prevent- 
ed one from feeling cold. When all was done, he 
lifted my father gently, and laid him with great 
tenderness upon this carpet within the rude shelter. 
“This shall be a warmer night for thee than 
the last, Dad,” he said. ‘There shall be no jolt- 
ing of thy poor bones. What, mother? We can 
live here till the cold weather comes. . The wind 
will perhaps blow a bit through the leaves to- 
night, but not much, and to-morrow I will see to 
that. Be easy in your mind about the provisions,” 
Alas! my poor mother was thinking of anything 
in the world except the provisions. ‘There are 
rabbits and birds in plenty; we can catch them 
and eat them. Bread we must do without when 
what we have is gone, and as for strong drink and 
tobacco”—he sighed heavily—“ they will come 
again when better times are served out.” 
In these labors I helped as much as I was able, 
and particularly in twisting the branches together. 
And thus the whole day passed, not tediously, 
and without any alarms, the labor being cheered 
by the hopefulness of Barnaby’s honest face. No 
one, to look at that face, could believe that he 
was flying for his life, and would be hanged if he 
was caught. After sunset we lit a fire, but a 
small one only, and well hidden by the woods, 
so that its light might not be seen from below. 
Then Barnaby dexterously plucked and trussed 
the birds and roasted them in the embers, so that 
had my heart been at rest I should have had a 
most delicious supper. And I confess that I did 
begin to pluck up a little courage, and to hope 
that we might yet escape, and that Robin might 
be living. After supper my mother prayed, and 
I could join with more of resignation and some- 
thing of faith. Alas! in times of trial how easily 
doth the Christian fall from faith! The day be- 
fore, prayer seemed to be a mockery; it was as 
if all prayer were addressed to a deaf God, or to 
One who will not hear; for our prayers had all 
been for safety and victory, and we were suddenly 
answered with disaster and defeat. 
After supper Barnaby sat beside the embers, 
and began to talk in a low voice. 
“Twill be a sorrowful barley-mow song this 
year,” he said: “a dozen brave lads from Brad- 
ford alone will be dead.” 
“Not all dead, Barnaby! Oh, not all!” 
“T know not. Some are prisoners, some are 
dead, some are running away.” Then he began 
to sing in a low voice: 
*** Here’s a health to the barley-mow’— 
I remember, sister, when I would run a mile to 
hear that song, though my father flogged me for 
it in the morning. ‘Tis the best song ever writ- 
ten.” He went on singing in a kind of whisper: 
“*We'll drink it out of the nipperkin, boys’— 
Robin—poor Robin ! he is dead !—was a famous 
hand at singing it; but Humphrey found the 
words too rustical Humphrey—who is now 
dead too !—was ever for fine words, like Mr. Bos- 
corel, 
*We'll drink it out of the jolly brown bowl.’ 
I think I see him now—poor Robin! Well, he 
is no more. He used to laugh in all our faces 
while he sang it: 
“¢We'll drink it out o’ the river, my boys, 

Here’s a health to the bariey-mow! 


The river, the well, the pipe, the hogshead, the half- | 


Hogshead, the anker, the half-anker, the gallon, the 

Pottie, the quart, the pint, the half-pint, the quarter- 

Pint, the nipperkin, the jolly brown bowl, my boys. 

Here’s a health to the barley-mow !’” 
He trolled out the song in a melodious whisper. 
Oh, Barnaby, how didst thou love good compan- 
ionship with singing and drinking! 

“Twill be lonely for thee, sister, at Bradford 
when thou dost return; Sir Christopher, I take 
it, will not long hold up his head, and Madam will 
pine away for the loss of Robin, and mother looks 
as if she would follow after, so white and wan is 
she. If she would speak, or complain, or cry it 
would comfort her, poor soul! "Twas a sad day 
for her when she married the poor old Dad. 
Poverty and hard work, and now a cruel end to 
her marriage—poor mother !” 

“ Barnaby, you tear my heart!” 

“ Nay, Child, ’tis better to talk than to keep si- 
lence. Better have your heart torn than be 
choked with your pain. Thou art like unto a 
man who hath a wounded leg, and if he doth not 
consent to have it cut off, though the anguish be 
sharp, he will presently bleed to death, Say to 
thyself, therefore, plain and clear, ‘ Robin is dead ; 
I have lost my sweetheart.’” 

“No, no, Barnaby; I cannot say those cruel 
words. Oh, I cannot say them! I cannot feel 
that Robin is truly dead!” 

“Put the case that he is living. Then he is 
either a prisoner or he is in hiding. If a prison- 
er, he is as good as dead, because the Duke’s 
officers and the gentlemen who joined him they 
will never forgive—that is quite certain. If I 
were a prisoner I should feel my neck already 
tightened. If he is not a prisoner, where is he to 
hide ?—whither betake himself? I can get sail- 
ors’ duds and go abroad before the mast, and ten 
to one nobody will find me out, because, d’ye see, 
I can talk the sailors’ language, and I know their 
manners and customs. But Robin —what is 
Robin to do if he is alive? And this, I say, is 
doubtful. Best say to thyself, ‘I have lost my 
sweetheart.’ So wilt thou all the sooner recover 
thy cheerfulness,” 

“ Barnaby, you know not what you say! Alas! 
if my Robin is dead—if my boy is truly dead— 
then I ask for nothing more than swift death, 
speedy death, to join him and be with him!” 











“Tf he escape he will make for Bradford Oreas 
and hide in the Corton woods. That is quite cer- 
tain. They always make for home. I would that 
we were in that friendly place, so that you could 
go live in the cottage and bring provisions with 
tobacco to us, unsuspected and unseen. When 
we have rested here awhile we will push across 
the hills and try to get there by night; but it is 
a weary way to drag that wounded man. How- 
ever’—he broke off and said, earnestly —* make 
up thy mind, Child, to the worst. ’Tis as if a 
shipwrecked man should hope that enough of the 
ship would float to carry him home withal. 
Make up thy mind. We are all ruined and lost 
—all—all—all. Thy father is dying; thy lover 
is dead ; thou art thyself in great danger by rea- 
son of that affair at Taunton. Everything being 
gone, turn round therefore and make thyself as 
comfortable as possible. What will happen we 
know not. Therefore count every day of safety 
for gain, and every meal for a respite.” 

He was silent for a while, leaving me to think 
over what he had said. Here, indeed, was a phi- 
losopher. Things being all lost, and our affairs 
in a desperate condition, we were to turn round 
and make ourselves as comfortable as we could. 
This, I suppose, is what sailors are wont to do: 
certainly they are a folk more exposed to misfor- 
tune than others, and therefore, perhaps, more 
ready to make the best of whatever happens. 

“ Barnaby,” I scid presently, “how can I turn 
round and make myself comfortable ?” 

“The evening is still,” he said, without reply- 
ing. “See! there is a bat, and there another. If 
it were not for the trouble in there’”—he pointed 
to the hut—“I should be easy in my mind and 
contented. I could willingly live here a twelve- 
month. Why, compared with the lot of the poor 
devils who must now be in prison, what is ours ? 
They get the foul and stinking clink, with bad 
food, in the midst of wounded men whose hurts 
are putrifying, with jail fever, and with the whip- 
ping-post or the gallows to come. We breathe 
sweet air, we find sufficient food—to-morrow, if I 
know any of the signs, thou shalt taste a roasted 
hedgehog—dish fit for a king! I found at the 
bottom of the comb a pot left by some gypsies: 
thou shalt have boiled sorrel and mushrooms to 
thy supper. If we stay here long enough there 
will be nuts and blackberries and whortleberries. 
Pity, a thousand pities, there is not a drop of 
drink! I dream of punch and hipsy. Think 
upon what remains, even if thou canst not bear 
to think of what is lost. Hast ever seen a tall 
ship founder in the waves? They close over her 
as she sinks, and in an instant, it is as if that 
tall ship with all her crew had never been in ex- 
istence at all, The army of Monmouth is scat- 
tered and ruined. Well, it is with us, amidst 
these woods, just as if there had been no army. 
It has been a dream perhaps. Who can tell? 
Sometimes all the past seems to have been a 
dream. It is all a dream—past and future. 
There is no past and there is no future: all is a 
dream. But the present we have. Let us be 
content therewith.” 

He spoke slowly and with measured accents, 
as one enchanted. Sometimes Barnaby was but 
a rough and rude sailor. At other times, as 
these, he betrayed signs of his early education, 
and spoke as one who thought. 

“Tt is ten years and more since last I breathed 
the air of the hills. I knew not that I loved so 
much the woods and valleys and the streams, 
Some day, if I survive this adventure, I will build 
me a hut and live here alone in the woods, Why, 
if I were alone I should have an easy heart. If 
I were driven out of one place I could find an- 
other. I am in no burry to get down among men 
and towns. Let us all stay here and be happy. 
But there is Dad, who lives not, yet is not dead. 
Sister, be thankful for thy safety in the woods, 
and think not too much upon the dead.” 

We lived in this manner, the weather being 
for the most part fine and warm, but with show- 
ers now and then, for a fortnight or thereabouts, 
no one coming up the comb, and there being still 
no sign of man’s presence in the hills. Our daily 
fare consisted of the wild birds snared by Barna- 
by, such creatures as rabbits, hedgehogs, and the 
like, which he caught by ingenious ways, and trout 
from the brook, which he caught with a twisted 
pin or by tickling them with his hand. There 
were also mushrooms and edible leaves, such as 
the nettle, wild sorrel, and the like, of which he 
knew. These we boiled and ate. He also pluek- 
ed the half-ripe blackberries, and boiled them to 
make a sour drink, and one which, like the cider 
loved by our people, would grip his throat, be- 
cause he could not endure plain cold water. And 
he made out of the bones of the birds a kind of 
thin broth for my father, of which he daily swal- 
lowed a teaspoonful or so. So that we fared 
well, if not sumptuously. The bread, to be sure, 
which Barnaby left for mother and me was com- 
ing to the last crust, and I know not how we 
should have got more without venturing into the 
nearest village. 

Now as I talked every night with my brother 
I found out what a brave and simple soul it was, 
always cheerful and hopeful, talking always as 
if we were the most fortunate people in the world, 
instead of the most miserable, and yet, by keep- 
ing the truth before me, preventing me from get- 
ting into another Fool’s Paradise as to our safe- 
ty and Robin’s escape, such as that into which I 
had fallen after the army marched out of Taun- 
ton. I understand now that he was always think- 
ing how to smooth and soften things for us, so 
that we might not go distracted with anxiety and 
grief; finding work for me, talking about other 
things—in short, the most tiioughtful and affec- 
tionate brother in all the world. As for my 
mother, he could do nothing to move her. She 
still sat beside her wounded husband, watching 
all day long for any sign of consciousness or 
change. 

Seeing that Barnaby was so good and gentle a 
creature, I could not understand how it was that 
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in the old days he used to get a flogging most 
days for some offence or other, so that I had 
grown up to believe him a very wicked boy in- 
deed. I put this question to him one night. 

He put it aside for a while, replying in his 
own fashion. 

“‘T remember Dad,” he said, “ before thou canst, 
Sister. He was always thin and tall, and he al- 
ways stooped as he walked. But his hair, which 
now is white, was brown, and fell in curls which 
he could not straighten. He was always mighty 
grave; no one, I am sure, ever saw him laugh; 
1 have never seen him se much as smile, except 
sometimes when he dandled thee upon his knee, 
and thou wouldst amuse him with innocent prat- 
tle. All his life he hath spent in finding out the 
way toheaven. He did find the way—I suppose 
he hath truly discovered it—and a mighty thorny 
and difficult way it is, so that I know not how 
any can succeed in reaching port by such navi- 
gation. The devil of it is that he believes there 
is no other way; and he seemed never so happy 
as when he had found another trap or pitfall to 
catch the unwary, and send them straight to 
hell. 

“For my part,” Barnaby went on slowly, “I 
could never love such a life. Let others, if they 
will, find out rough and craggy ways that lead to 
heaven. For my part, I am content to go along 
the plain and smooth high-road with the rest of 
mankind, though it brings us to a lower place, in- 
habited by the baser sort. Well, I dare say I 
shall find mates there, and we will certainly make 
ourselves as comfortable as the place allows. 
Let my father, therefore, find out what awaits him 
in the other world; let me take what comes in 
this. Some of it is sweet, and some is bitter; 
some of it makes us laugh and sing and dance, 
and some makes us curse and swear and bellow 
out as when one is lashed to the hatches and the 
eat falls on his naked back. Sometimes, Sister, I 
think the naked negroes of the West Coast the 
happiest people in the world. Do they trouble 
their heads about the way to heaven? Not they. 
What comes they take, and they ask no more. 
Has it made Dad the happier to find out how few 
are those who sit beside him when he hath his 
Not so. He would have been 
happier if he had been a jolly ploughboy whis- 
tling to his team, or a jolly sailor singing over 
his pannikin of drink of a Saturday night. He 
tried to make me follow in his footsteps; he 
flogged me daily in the hope of making me take, 
like himself, to the trade of proving to people 
out of the Holy Bible that 
damned. The more he flogged, the less I yearn- 
ed after that trade; till at last I resolved that, 
come what would, I would never thump a pulpit 
The Nn, if you 
will believe me, Sister, I grew tired of flogging, 
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like him in conventicle or church 


which, when it comes every day, wearies a boy at 
fourteen or fifteen more than you would think. 
Now one day while I was dancing to the pipe 
and tabor with some of the village girls, as bad 
luck would have it, Dad came by. ‘Child of Sa- 
tan!’ he roared, seizing me by the ear, which I 
verily thought he would have pulled off. Then 
to the girls, ‘ Your laughter shall be turned into 
mourning,’ and so lugged me home and sent me 
supperless to bed, with the promise of such a 
flogging in the morning as should make all pre- 
vious tloggings seem mere flea-bites or joyous 
ticklings in comparison. This decided me. So 
in the dead of night I crept softly down the 
stairs, cut myself a great hunch of bread and 
cheese, and so ran away and weut to sea.” 

‘“ Barnaby, was it well done—to run away ?” 

“ Well, Sister, tis done; and if it was ill done, 
*tis by this time, no doubt, forgotten. Now, re- 
member, I blame not my father. Before all 
things he would save my soul alive. That was 
why he flogged me. He knew but one way, and 
along that way he would drive me. So he flogged 
me the harder. I blame him not. Yet had I re- 
mained he would doubtless be flogging me still. 
Now remember, again, that ever since I under- 
stood anything I have always been enraged to 
think upon the monstrous oppression which si- 
lenced him and brought us all to poverty, and 
made my mother, a gentlewoman born, work her 
fingers to the bone, and caused me to choose be- 
tween being a beggarly scholar, driven to teach 
brats and endure flouts and poverty, or to put on 
an apron and learn a trade. Wherefore, when I 
found that Monmouth was going to hoist his flag, 
I came with him in order to strike a blow, and I 
hoped a good blow too, at the oppressors.” 

“You have struck that blow, Barnaby, and 
where are we?” 

He laughed. 

“Wearein hiding. Some of the King’s troop- 
ers did I make to bite the dust. They may hang 
me for it if they will. They will not bring those 
troopers back to life. Well— Sister, I am 
sleepy. Good-night.” 

We might have continued this kind of life I 
know not how much longer. Certainly till the 
cold nights came. The weather continued fine 
and warm; the hut kept off dews at night; we 
lay warm among the heather and the ferns; Bar- 
naby found a sufficiency of food; my father grew 


no worse to outward seeming; and we seemed in 











Then an ill chance and my own foolishness 
marred all. 

One day, in the afternoon, Barnaby being away 
looking after his snares and gins, I heard, lower 
down the comb, voices of boys talking. This af- 
frighted me terribly. The voices seemed to be 
drawing nearer. Now if the children came up 
iah as our encampment, they could not fail to 
see the signs of habitation. There was the hut 
among the trees and the iron pot standing among 
the gray embers of last night’s fire. The cart 
stood on one side. We could not possibly re- 
main hidden. If they should come up so far and 
find us, they would certainly carry the report of 
us down to the village. 

I considered, therefore, what to do, and then 

















ran quickly down the comb, keeping among the 
trees, so as not to be seen. 

After a little I discovered, a little way off, a 
couple of boys about nine years of age. They 
were common village boys, rosy-faced and whole- 
some; they carried a basket, and they were slow- 
ly making their way up the stream, stopping now 
to throw a stone at a squirrel, and now to dam 
the running water, and now to find a nut or fil- 
bert ripe enough to be eaten. By the basket 
which they carried I knew that they were come 
in search of whortleberries, for which purpose 
they would have to get quite to the end of the 
comb and the top of the hill. 

Therefore I stepped out of the wood and asked 
them whence they came and whither they were 
going. 

They told me in the broadest Somersetshire 
(the language which I love, and would willingly 
have written this book in it, but for the unfortu- 
nate people who cannot understand it) that they 
were sent by their parents to get whortleberries, 
and that they came from the little village of 
Corfe, two miles down the valley. This was all 
they had to say, and they stared at me as shyly 
as if they had never before encountered a stran- 
ger. I clearly perceive now that I ought to have 
engaged them in conversation, and drawn them 
gently down the valley in the direction of the vil- 
lage until we reached the first appearance of a 
road, when I could have bidden them farewell, or 
sent them up the hill by another comb. But I 
was So anxious that they should not come up any 
higher that I committed a great mistake, and 
warned them against going on. 

“ Boys,” I said, “beware! If you go higher 
up the comb you will certainly meet wild men, 
who always rob and beat boys.” Here they trem- 
bled, though they had not a penny in the world. 
“Ay, boys! and sometimes have been known to 
murder them. Turn back, turn back, and come 
no farther.” 

The boys were very much frightened, partly at 
the apparition of a stranger where they expected 
to find no one, and partly at the news of wild and 
murderous men in a place where they had never 
met with any one at all, unless it might have 
been agypsy camp. After gazing at me stupidly 
for a little while they turned and ran away, as 
fast as their legs could carry them, down the 
comb. 

I watched them running, and when they were 
out of sight I went back again, still disquieted, 
because they might return. 

When I told Barnaby, in the evening, he too 
was uneasy. For, he said, the boys would spread 
abroad the report that there were people in the 
valley. What people could there be but fugi- 
tives ? 

“Sister,” he said, “to-morrow morning must 
we change our quarters. On the other side of 
the hills looking south, or to the east in Neroche 
Forest, we may make another camp, and be still 
more secluded. For to-night I think we are in 
safety.” 

What happened was exactly as Barnaby 
thought. For the lads ran home and told every- 
body that up in the comb there were wild men 
who robbed and murdered people; that a lady 
had come out of the wood and warned them to 
go no furtl:er lest they should be robbed and 
inurdered. They were certain it was a lady, and 
not a countrywoman ; nor was it a witch; nora 
fairy or elf, of whom there are many on Black 
Down. No; it was a young lady. 

This strange circumstance naturally set the vil- 
lagers a-talking; they talked about it at the inn, 
whither they nightly repaired. 

In ordinary times they might have talked about 
it to their hearts’ content and no harm done; but 
in these times talk was dangerous. In every lit- 
tle village there are one or two whose wits are 
sharper than the rest, and therefore they do in- 
stigate whatever mischief is done in that village. 
At Corfe the cobbler it was who did the mischief. 
For he sat thinking while the others talked, and 
he presently began to understand that there was 
more in this than his fellows imagined. He knew 
the hills ; there were no wild men upon them who 
would rob and murder two simple village boys. 
Gypsies there were, and broom-squires sometimes, 
and hedge-tearers ; but murderers of boys—none. 
And who was the young lady? Then he guessed 
the whole truth: there were people lying hidden 
in the comb; if people hidden, they were Mon- 
mouth’s rebels. 
their capture. Fired with this thought, he grasped 
his cudgel and walked off to the village of Or- 
chard Portman, where, as he had heard, there was 
a company of Grenadiers sent out to scour the 
country. He laid his information, and received 
the promise of reward. He got that reward, in 
short; but nothing prospered with him afterward. 
His neighbors, who were all for Monmouth, learn- 
ed what he had done, and shunned him. He 
grew moody ; he fell into poverty, who had been 
a thriving tradesman; and he died in a ditch. 
The judgments of the Lord are sometimes swift 
and sometimes slow, yet they are always sure. 
Who can forget the dreadful end of Tom Boil- 
man, as he was called, the only wretch who could 
be found to cut up the limbs of the hanged men 
and dip them in the cauldrons of pitch? For he 
was struck dead by liglitning—an awful instance 
of the wrath of God! 

Early next morning, about five of the clock, I 
sat before the hut in the shade. Barnaby was 
up, and had gone to look at his snares. Suddenly 
I heard steps below, and the sound of weapons 
clashing against each other. Then a man came 
into sight—a fellow he was with a leathern apron, 
who stood gazing about him. There was no time 
for me to hide, because he immediately saw me, 
and shouted to them behind to come on quickly. 
Then a dozen soldiers, all armed, ran out of the 
wood and made for the hut. 

“Gentlemen,” I eried, running to meet them, 
“whom seek you?” 

“Who are you?” asked one, who seemed to 
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be a Sergeant over them. 
ing?” 

Then a thought struck me. I 
was wise or foolish. 


“Why are you hid- 
know not if I 


“Sir,” I replied, ‘my father, it is true, was with 
the Duke of Monmouth. But he was wounded, 
and now lies dead in this hut. You will suffer 
us to bury our dead in peace.” 

“Dead, is he? That will we soon see,” 

So saying, he entered the hut and looked at 
the prostrate form. He lifted one hand and let 
it drop. It fell like the hand of one who is re- 
cently dead. He bent over the body and laid his 
hand upon the forehead. It was cold as death. 
The lips were pale as wax, and the cheeks were 
white. He opened an eye; there was no expres 
sion or light in it. 

“ Humph!” he said, 
did he come here ?” 

“My mother and I drove him here for safety 
in yonder cart. The pony hath run away.” 

“That may be so—that may be so. He is 
dressed in a cassock, : 


How 


“ He seems dead. 


What is his name ?” 

“He was Dr. Comfort Eykin, an ejected minis- 
ter, and preacher in the Duke’s army.” 

“A prize if he had been alive!” Then a sud- 
den suspicion seized him. He had in his hand 
a drawn sword. He pointed it at the breast of 
the dead man. “If he be truly dead,” 
“another wound will do him no harm. Where- 
fore—”’ He made asif he would drive the sword 
through my father’s breast, and my mother shriek- 
ed and threw herself across the body. 

“So!” he said, with a horrid grin, “I find that 
he is not dead, but only wounded. My lads, here 
is one of Monmouth’s preachers ; but he is sore 
wounded.” 

“Oh!” I eried, “for the love of God, suffer 
him to die in peace !” 

“ Ay, ay, he shall die in peace: I promise you so 
much. Meanwhile, Madam, we will take better 
care of him in Iminster jail than you can do 
here. The air is raw upon these hills.” The 
fellow had a glib tongue and a mocking manner. 
“You have none of the comforts which a wound- 
ed man requires. They are all to be found in 
Ilminster prison, whither we shall carry him. 
There will he have nothing to think about, with 
everything found for him. Madam, your father 
will be well bestowed with us.” 

At that moment I heard the footsteps of Bar- 
naby crunching among the brushwood. 

y! Barnaby, fly!” I shrieked. “The ene- 
my is upon us!” 

He did not fly. Hecamerunning. He rushed 
upon the soldiers and hurled this man one way 
and that man another, swinging his long arms 
like a pair of cudgels. Had he had a cudgel, I 
believe he would have sent them all flying. But 
he had nothing except his arms and his fists; 
and in a minute or two the soldiers had surround- 
ed him, each with a bayonet pointed, and such a 
look in every man’s eye as meant murder had 
Barnaby moved. 

“ Surrender !” said the Sergeant. 

Barnaby looked around leisurely. ‘ Well,” he 
said, “I suppose I must. As for my name, it is 
Barnaby Eykin; and for my rank, I was Captain 
in the Green Regiment of the Duke’s valiant 
army.” 

“Stop!” said the Sergeant, drawing a paper 
from his pocket. ‘‘ Captain Eykin,’”’ he began 
to read, “ ‘has been a sailor. Rolls in his walk; 
height, about five foot five; very broad in the 
shoulders ; long in the arms; of great strength.’ ”’ 

“That is so,” said Barnaby, complacently. 

“* Bandy legs.’ ” 

“ Brother,” said Barnaby, “is that so writ ?” 

“Tt is so, Captain.” 

“T did not think,” said Barnaby, “that the 
malignity of the enemy would be carried so far. 
Bandy legs! Yet you see—well— Fall in, Ser- 
geant; we are your prisoners. Bandy legs!” 


he said, 











(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES—THE 
HARVARD ANNEX. 
By MARY KENDRICK KINNEY. 
See illustrations on page 684 
T is but a little while since the very phrase 
‘Women’s Colleges” would have excited a 
stare of astonishment; and it is not long since 
the notion of founding a college for women alone 
would have been ridiculed by many people in 
their own opinion the most liberal-minded. Such 
colleges are, in fact, the creation of our own day. 
Wellesley, in our country the largest and perhaps 
most exter sively known, was founded not more 
than thirteen years ago. But the list of colleges 
exclusively for women, or to which women are 
equally admitted, has now become a long one. 
At Vassar, the eldest, at Wellesley and Smith, at 
Harvard Annex, the University of Michigan, and 
Bryn Mawr, in our own country, and at several 
like institutions across the sea, the ways are now 
open to an education to the daughter and the 
ter quite equal to that which in earlier years was 
given exclusively to the son and brother, And 
these are notall. At other schools and colleges, 
though not exclusively for women, women are to 
some extent admitted. 

The youngest and the least of all these colleges, 
though from its relation to our greatest univer- 
sity not the least important, is Harvard Annex. 
It is now some eight years since the thought of 
such an annex became a materialized idea, The 
notion first took breath in 1879, in a circular of- 
fering private collegiate instruction to women by 
members of the faculty of Harvard University. 
A very modest sum, scarcely more than is now 
spent yearly by many young men at either Har- 
vard or Yale, was then raised by friends of the 
scheme as the nucleus of a fund which, together 
with fees received from the students, was enough 
to defray the expenses of the first year, and carry 
the Annex well into the experimental stage, out 
of which it has now passed. 








Three years later it took definite form under a 
charter from the State, and adopted the corporate 
name of “ The Society for the 
Instruction of Women.” 

This new school, which has already bee 
to many 
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a 1 much 
women, had its first home in an unpre 
ise in Appian W 


Harvard Square, running 





tentious old brown wooden hx 
a short street 


from Bra 





a 
west of 






le Street northward to Garden Street, 
in the plain old town of Cambridge 
old State of Massachusetts. This was a private 
house, and a part of it was oceupied as a dwell- 


ing. The Annex They 


», in the plain 


had but three 


ooms 





were used two as lectu 








rooins and one as a lil- 
brary The two le rooms were perfectly 
plain both architecturally and in fitting. The 
brary, also plain, was used by the girls as a study 


and as a 


eases full of books ot 


general meetit 





reference, dictionaries in 


various languages, encyclopedias, including, of 
course, the Eneye lopeedia Britannic t, Standard his 


tories, and numerous classical books in other de- 


| partments of literature. There were a rug, an 





| ordinary library table, a few wicker chairs, some 
} chintz-covered window-seats, simple muslin cut 

| tains, and in one corner a little case or cabinet, 
} on what our g led a glit Stand.” 


On this cabinet lay that which was, as it were, 

the only visible material link that bound the An- 

nex to This was the book in 

which pupils wrote their orders for the be 
| be drawn from the 
| book was a shelf. Above one end was a ecard 
with the word “ Delivered,” and here were the 
books brought in answer to orders. Above the 
other was a card with the word “ Returned,” and 
there 


away, 


he Univer sity. 


OKS to 


Near this 





College library. 


were books read and ready to be 


Here, to this corner, at 


taken 
noon each day 
came a boy, who took the order-book and also the 
books that had been read. Later in the day he 
| reappeared, put the order-book in its usual place, 
and deposited on the shelf the wanted, 
Thus the inexhaustible stores of the great library 


DOOKS 


of the College were virtually open to the girls of 


the Annex, as they are to the young 
University. These two cards, : y 
meaning so much, with the 
| wisdom between (stuffed 
are), together 


pictures, were 


men of the 


o little, but 
ial bird of 


as such birds 





usually 
pretty 
the 





with a number of very 


the only adornments of 
rootmn. 
Such was the first home of the Annex. In 1885 


| 

| 

' | 

| it moved to a new one a little farther westward. 
| ‘ 

| 

| 

| 

| 





an old house in Garden Street the 
Common, formerly known as the ‘* Round House,” 
but more recently christened F av Hall. 
bit of lawn and some fine ol 
finest of all, venerable with ¢ 
is the historic * Washi: 
as every one ki 


, lacing 
It has a 
about; t 








>and slowly dy 





, 
gton Elin,” the tree, that is, 
Washington 
ter drove King 
It stands in the street just 


ows, under which 





took command of the army which la 


George across the sea. 
in front of the gate. The front door of the house 
is a big old-fashioned one, and it opens into a big 
old-fashioned hall. Pictures hang h 

but the most 


re and the 





noticeable thing is « 
cast of some Greek masterpiece. 
the left-hand side 


into the reception-room 





large plaster 
The door on 
the hall 


This room conforms ir 


as one enters le ids 


| Shape to the wall at the end of the house, which 
| is semicircular, and which gives the house its 
} peculiar name. The room is at once wsthetic 
| 
} 


and home-like. A big rug, pretty chairs, pictures, 


and odd bric-a-brac, aided somewhat by the unique 
harming effect. On the right 
hand is a door leading into a large lecture-room : 


shape, give it a « 


behind that is a room used for a little 
thing. These rooms, together with some odd eran- 
nies and the hall for wi 
floor. 


rooms 


of every- 


ippings, make up the first 
The secona floo is used also lor leet ire 
ind the Secre- 


room is fitted out with 


; lere too is a labo 
Each lecture 


small cherry tables and ¢ 


itory 
tary’s room. 
hairs, and the walls are 
hung with photog: iphs of world-famed subjects. 
The laboratory is well equipped with the usual 
apparatus. Still higher in the building is the 
library, a very cozy room, with its books, tables 
pictures, and an open fire sp 


in the grate. 


ttering cheerfully 
The books are those that were in 
the old house in Appian Way, with some addi- 
tions, 

The work in the Annex is the same ¢ 
the regular Harvard College students. 
people seem to know that the Annex was founded 
to give women an education corresponding at all 
points to that received by the men at Harvard 
College. 








The courses of study in the usual branch- 
es are the same, and the methods of work are iden- 
tical. The professors of the College are the pro- 
fessors of the Annex. The entrance examina- 
tions are also upon the same basis, and held 
the same seasons. 
the regular college 





All students wishing to take 
are examined either at 
the end of the college vear, in June 


course 


or July, or 
at the beginning of the 


college year, In Septem- 
ber. 


Many students divide the examination, tak 





ng part in the summer and part in the autumn 
These entrance examinations are i li 
sued at most colle 


studies p 








n 
ges, Greek, Latin, English, mod 
ern languages, sciences, history, and so on through 
the list. A successful examination admits a stu 
dent to the regular course; 


| i special student need 
take no examination. Every regular student has 
to take at least four courses. The special may 
select from the unmeasured field presented an ; 
thing which she prefers, or which she thinks will 
increase her store of—wisdom shall I call it? It 
seems to her more like wisdom when she begins 
than it will in coming years when she has grown 
less “fresh.” The more ambitious, whether reg- 
ular or special, generally make the mistake of un- 
dertaking a greater number of studies than can 
well be 


keptup. To the beginner there appears 


to be so much to do, so much to learn, that to 


make what may seem an adequate beginning is 
almost impossible. The tendency, therefore, is to 
| undertake too much all atonce. This applies more 
particularly to those who may have come for the 
first time to see what studies lie within the range 
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THE HARVARD ANNEX.—[See Pace 683.] 


of a liberal education. Of course many have had 
the advantage of considerable preliminary train- 
ing, and may have prepared themselves regularly 
for a particular course of study, and begin their 
work at the Annex free from these dangers and 
embarrassments. 

The professors direct the work through lectures 
in the usual way. Each professor gives generally 
two lectures a week, each lasting for about an 
hour. Very little work is done by recitation in 
the true sense of the word, although there is a 
good deal of what is called “ quizzing” ; and with 
an occasional “ quiz” and the annual and semi- 
annual examinations, which are very searching 
and thorough, the professors are well able to tell 
who the real scholars are and who the less ear- 
nest. It is a mistake to suppose that the con- 
ditions are there favorable for what used to be 
called the “finishing” of a girl’s education. It 
is hard to get in, and harder still to stay in, The 
old-fashioned boarding-school miss has no place 
there, and loiterers often find themselves in rather 
disagreeable positions, especially where they have 
amore energetic and thorough-going professor to 
deal with. But to the girl who has come to work 
there is both encouragement and delight, and I 
am glad to say most of the girls at the Annex 
do come for serious, honest labor. Each day can 
be made a full one, although it may not be filled 
with lectures, There is always a stack of note- 
books to be gone through with, deciphered, and 
copied, references to be looked up, some history 
to be read, a few pages of translating to do; or, if 
all of these things are done and out of the way, 
there is the gymnasium to be looked into. It 
takes only a few minutes to put on the flannel 
gymnasium suit, and an hour or two spent pulling 
chest weights, or using Indian ciubs, or in fact 
in any exercise under the guidance of such a 
thoroughly trained and capable professor as the 
one who directs the work done at Harvard gym- 
nasium, cannot possibly be otherwise than well 
spent, 

The average attendance of students at Harvard 
Annex has been between forty and fifty a year, 
but the number increases steadily. Of this num- 
ber some are fitting themselves for teaching, some 
are teachers already, some are preparing for pro- 
fessional careers, while others still are there mere- 
ly because of a love of study and of the knowledge 
that study brings. Very few of them are there 
merely for fashion’s sake. Nearly all of them are 
ambitious, and work, some of them, quite likely, 
too hard, 

There is less class feeling at the Annex than at 
other colleges, because there are more special than 
regular students, and there is perhaps therefore 
less feeling of comradeship and more isolation. 
Indeed, the social life of the students was at the 
outset rather meagre. There was no large build- 
ing nor any arrangement by which all the girls 
were brought and held together, as in other col- 
leges. They were scattered through the city, in 
different homes, which the ladies of the Execu- 
tive Committee were good enough to look up for 
them. They were students together, not of life 
nor of manners, but of things in the college 
course alone. For five years they came and went, 
each student knowing only those who were in her 
classes or whom she chanced to meet, and know- 
ing them only in a general way, and never, ex- 
cept by accident, to any extent socially. This 
continued until about three years ago, when 
one of them conceived the notion of a club for 
the promotion of social intercourse. This no- 
tion was discussed by a few of them, and being 
favored, was given a general currency among the 
students. It was greeted with such approval that 
at length a club was formed and duly officered. 
The club was intended to operate in this way: 
Three girls, members of the club, appointed at 
each meeting by the president, were to provide 
some kind of entertainment. Sometimes it was 
simple theatricals, and sometimes only a cup of 
tea and adish of gossip. Yes, gossip! The word 
is written, and it shall not be erased. But there 
is gossip and gossip, and theirs was the gossip 
from which gossip was excluded. The intention 
was that there should be once in three weeks 
some kind of pleasure which should in some way 
include all the students, either as auditors, play- 
ers, or general talkers. This club, which was 
really the first effort at anything like a union of 
social forces, and which had its origin in the lit- 
tle house in Appian Way, still flourishes in the 
new house in Garden Street. So far this is all 
that has been done in this sort. It is to be hoped 
that some time, not too far in the future, when 
there is a fund sufficient to admit the Annex toa 
legal incorporation with the University, some gen- 
erous woman (a man might do it) will be led to 
give the Annex students a hall or home build- 
ing, and so help them to that fuller, freer social 
life which to such a band of students as gathers 
at the Annex would not be the least valuable of 
the various means of education. 

The Annex, although wanting in itself so many 
of the attractive surroundings enjoyed by other 
colleges, has, at least to her own daughters, an 
atmosphere which no other college, however out- 
wardly favored, has or can have, and which 
makes it dear to the hearts of them all. What 
this atmosphere is and whence it comes might 
not be quite easy to say, though all the girls no 
doubt feel it sooner or later. It might not be 
too much to say, however, that it comes in part 
from the spirit of liberal emulation which al- 
ways prevails among the students, the freedom 
from thought upon petty personal matters, the 
fine courtesy exercised among themselves, and 
between them and their friends and patrons who 
conceived the notion of the institution, and whose 
generous enthusiasm for learning is its guiding 
spirit. And is it not also the result in part, and 
that part not small, of that intangible something, 
that simple refinement or refined simplicity, the 
flower of that early planting which may some 
time in the ripened fruit be one of the world’s 
greatest universities ? 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. Gor~ Y 
Mrs Ww InsLow'’s Svoruina Syrup for Children AUT 
— ng, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays E See OF GNs 
| pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
di arrhcea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] Skin &Sca p 
RESTORED 
Lapirs of fashion and refinement recommend Cor- < by The 3 
neli’s Benzoin ( Soap for whitening the hands. 





Sent, postpaid, 25 cts. Box 2148, N. Y.—[Adv.] 





Prematcre Loss or Tur Hair, which is 80 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented hy the use of 
Burnerr’s Coooainr.—[Adv.} 





Tur superiority of Burner's Fravorine Extraocrs 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad.) 





ADVHERTDISHMHEN'IS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Always Reliable. 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters | 
never fail to give speedy proof 
of their efficacy as the best ex- 
ternal remedy for Weak Back, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Pulmo- 
nary and Kidney Difficulties, 
Malaria, Dyspepsia, Liver and 
Stomach A ffections, Weak Mus- 
cles, Strains, Stitches, and all 
Local Pains. 

Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. 

Ask for Allcock’s, and let 
no explanation or solicitation 
induce you to accept a substi- 
tute. 


“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
Intely clean, fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
and unsurpassed wearing 
Tune “ lities 

one genuine without our 
tr: _~ - me mark on each pair. 
Send for price-list. 















TRADE MARK. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
927 Broadway, N. Y. 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 
107 State St.. Chicago. 49 West St., Boston. 
The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT ot MEAT 


N. B.—Gennine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggista. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L'v'd, London. 


KEEP THE DIRT 


out of doors by using the Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. 
Be careful to get the genuine 
which has the name stamped on 
frame. Buy of your dealer, or 
write to 


NATIONAL WIRE MAT Cpmrguy. 
Works: Cuicaeo, nt SRAVER Alaa, Pa.; 





CINCINNATI, 

General Office i Illinois St, Cricace, ILL. 
Eastern Agency; 105 Chamt ners St., New YorE. 
Ask about the 4 ‘Patent Bteel Picket Fence. 
It is the best made, and don’t cost much. 





a6 XERCI SER’? for Brain Workere 
atin, ‘copie; Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid, A com plete gymnasium, Takes 
up bat 6 inches equare floor-room; something new, scien- 
tific, durable, couprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
*Schools for Physical and Vocal C aes a 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. Ci 
Prof D L. Down Wm, Bisikie, Ag of 






* How to get Strong,” says of it: I never saw 
auy other that 1 liked half as well.” 





| alum or phosphate powders. 









Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholesomeness. 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 





tition with the of low-test, short-weight 
Sold only in cans. 


106 Wall St., 


multitude 


N. Y. 


fovat Baxine Powprr Co., 


1784. 188s. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ndintiee 
Embroidery, Knitting, 
Croe het Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls, 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, ccm 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


GAFE AFE INVESTMENTS © 


Surplus, $355,016 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


interest. $7,056,200 of 

6 interest and principal 

loa have been returned 
toinvestorswith- | 
Fos delay or the loss of a dollar. RealEstate | 
irst Moregage and Debenture Bonds ard | 

Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up- 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 
ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 

ties furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; er 
New York Mang’r. HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


and 


FOR THE 


SICK ROOM 


READY FOR USE AT ANY TIME 











'\Sfee;ateY  “Repare? 
SS oR 


INVALIDS 


BEEF TEA, CHICKEN BROTH. CHICKEN SOUP, CONSUMME.-TAPIOCA | 
JULIENNE, GREEN TURTLE, MOCK TURTLE OXTAIL. 
IN HERMETICALLY SEALED JARS. 
OFFICE i0! WARREN STREET NEWYORK. 
SOLD BY BEST DRUGGISTS & FANCY GROCERS. 


URE“ DEAF 
1¢ the 


Pxcx's Parent Improve CussioneD 
Ean Daums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and alwaysin posi- 
a tion. Conversation, music, even 
whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
Si illustrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address F, HISCOX, 853 

Mention this paper. 












Broadway, New York. 
Oe DR. SYKE’S “BG 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


Has cured hte cases pronounced hopeless by ph rei. 
cians, Send for Free Book **Common Sense Tal 
and numerous testimonials, ey will convince you 
Pr, SYKES SURE CURE CO. , 330 Race St.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Established, Chicago, 1870. Moved to Cincinnati, 1888. 








H ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 
Has few equals and no superior in America. 
Highest Culture, Art, 
Elocution. 
moderate, 


Literature, 
healthy. Cost 


Music, 

Climate exceptionally 

For circular, address 
REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 






LADY ACP RTE". Pitringions Box 665, Uniengo, Iie 


PEERLESS DYES sitssrs.tccnm 











Cu TICURA 
Remedies. 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curtoura Remepries in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuttocura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and CutiourA Resoiyent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Rrso- 
vent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Purrer Drve 
AND Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





8a Pimples, blackheads, vere and oily = 
oad skin prevented by Curtocra Soap. 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Cutiovura Anti-Pain Paster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





B. Ala & 


18th St, 19th Stand Sixth Ave. 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


Fall Importations 


LK, DRESS Dh, 
EACES, TRIMMINGS, 
Mt, QC. 








OUR FAMOUS 


GENUINE 





If there is any part of a ladies’ wardrobe that re- 
quires more care than another it is her shoes, and it 
is therefore essential that they should combine that 
beauty of finish and style equal to the finest Fr nch 
Kid, and at the same time embody all of the qaalities 
requsite for producing the best possible service to the 
wearer. Knowing these facts, it has been our constant 
aim to produce a Ladies’ Boot with all of the above 
qualities, and at a price that would place them within 
the reach ofall. This,we think we have accomplished, 
and with special pride we offer to the public our famous 
Genuine Dongola Kid Button Boot, which is made in 
the latest Opera-Toe and Common-Sense Styles, both 
for Ladies and Misses, in all sizes and widths, and is 
unequalled by any Ladies’ Boot sold at retail for double 
the money. Each pair is warranted strictly as repre- 
sented, and will be sent to any address upon receipt 
of only $2.00, and 25 cts. to prepuy express or post- 
age. In ordering, be sure to mention size and width 
wanted, and which kind you desire, and we will guar- 
antee a fit. Also, if you will mention this publica- 
tion, will send a beautiful white-handle buttonhook, 
free. As to our responsibility, we refer to the Na- 
tional Express Co. (Capital $15,000,000), of Boston, 
These Boots are manufactured expressly for our trade 
through the mails, and can be had only by addressing 

THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO., 
178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


“) Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 





“PARTED BANG” | 


— of mphasel 1CU ay LY Hair. ir, 
arnteed “beco: 


Sho wear their fas panied $6 
up, urifying Ma size and color. 
Hg a ge = ay with prep’n 





the m’fr for 
E.Burnham,71 State-st.Cent’ 1 T Music Hall)Chicago 


CRAZY WORK Berethiescethecseeree 


ex. qly. 20c. Lemarie’ SN. Y. Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J 








_ REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


—— 


By Special Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen of England. 
H.M, The Empress of Russia, 
H.M, The — of Germany. 


OPENING 
OF 


NEW PREMISES. 


MANTLE DEP'Y. 


All latest Paris and London Novelties. 


MOURNING DEPT. 


In cases of emergency Mourning 
furnished in 24 hours. 





210 Fifth Ave. “eat 1132 Bway, N.Y. 


a. 


IMPERIAL” 
KID GLOVES. 


Best for Fit and Wear. 
HENRY M. PEYSER & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
92 Franklin Street. 138 and 140 Grand Street. 
For Sale by leading Dry-Goods Dealers, 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Established 1819.) 


Orrices: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 
610 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


Dry Cleaning a Speciaity. 
DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH. UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
Felate Mp dtal: My VOl-tae-iiF-laMe s Aole) B 

batt Bdal-mel-s-pa elalel:1a4a:}-] maarele ls) 

hat dal-Maales-ja@elele-le)(-— 

It is free from all dye. 

Tali male} a@iaaie-te-Manl-B-) alae 

aR art We-Jol-lolf-1ME-)(-lelagloll s]aels i 
erties. 

| i t-e-  o] od ccLen died a] 
rote} (ol Samm of-}e-]aaah 
idt-teamr-laleMaclcii-lat- B 

Manufactured in all styles for Men, 
Women and Children. 
leading merchants. 


870 Broadway, 





against 
rheuma- 


For sale by all 
Catalogue, with 
prices, sent on application. 





Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N, Y, 


Branch, 257.State St., Chicago. 





| T USON, 4 West 22d St., near Sth Ave., , makes in 
a first- “class manner Dresses and Costumes for 
alloccasions. Perfection in titting guaranteed. Ladies 
at a distance can send measurements or good-fitting 
waist. Also elegant and exclusive novelties in Eng- 
lish Hats and Parisian Bonnets. 

used in either case if desired. 
" Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "sr"wsuiss 


. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New! York. 


Ladies’ materials 
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OCTOBER 138, 1888. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 











SEAL-SKIN 
NALE. 


Special Discount this Month, 


20 new styles Seal-skin Jackets ; 

worth $125; price this week $100. 
20 new styles Seal Jackets; 

worth $140; price this week $120. 
20 new styles Seal English Walking- 

Coats; 

worth $165; price this week $135. 
20 new styles Seal Sacques ; 

worth vn price this week $150. 
20 new styles Seal Sacques; 

worth $200; price this week $160. 
20 new styles Seal Sacques ; 

worth $225; price this week $180. 
20 new styles Seal Saeques ; 

worth $250; price this week $200. 
20 new styles Seal Long Coats; 

worth $300; price this week $240. 
20 new styles Seal-skin Newmarkets; 

worth $400; price this week $320. 
20 new styles Seal Newmarkets ; 

worth $500; price this weck 8400. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN PLUSH SACQUES. 
OUR $50 PLUSH SACQUE, BEST IN AMERICA 
FOR PRICE; MADE AND FINISHED JUST LIKE 
OUR PERFECT FITTING SEAL-SKIN SACQUE. 
BARGAINS IN GENTS’ FUR-LINED OVERCOATS, 
SEAL-SKIN CAPS AND ROBES, 

FASHION BOOK FREE. 


C.C. SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
103 Prince St. 


DamedsSons 


BLACK SILKS. 





Our specialty for over a quarter of a Century. 


160 pieces Black Faille Francaise, ezx/ra 
heavy, soft finish, at 89c., 98c., $1.19, $1.25, and 
$1.35 yard. 

150 pieces Black Gros Grain, Cachemire finish, 
at 89¢., 98c., $1.10, $1.19, $1.25, and $1.35 vard. 
Our qualities are well known to be superior to 
any in the market, and prices fully 10% lower 


than quoted elsewhere. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


"ROPE LINEN FLOSS 
EMPRESS CORD 
BGERMAN CORD 


ARGARREN ART THREAD 
BOOK on EMBROIDERY 
BY MAIL FOR 25 € 
J.R LEESON « C2 
S61 Broadivay NE —BOSTON 








IN THE SICK -ROOM, 
AND 
THE ART OF NURSING. 


This little book is reprinted in convenient form 
from the popular fortnightly Goop Hovsrkererine, 
published at Springfield, Mass. The book will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the publishers. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WHILBUR’S 


Cor META 


Reg fine st =I 









James MeCreery & C0 


Call attention to a few nov- 
elties in Dress Goods and 
Mantle Fabrics for Autumn 
wear: 

“Moose Cloth,” a rugged 
fabric for walking cos- 
tumes ; “ Valley Cashmere,” 
a new ‘soft- finished materi- 
al, richly interwoven with 





India colors in Oriental de- 
signs; also, material for 
w raps woven tomatch. An 
extensive variety of fancy 
cloths will be shown, re- 
markable for originality of 
effect and design, accompa- 
nying plain goods in the 
shades approved for this 
season. Orders by mail 
carefully executed. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 


How to ‘Clothe the Children. 


BEST&CO 








TEW FALL STYL ES FOR 
iN BOYS, GIRLS, and BABIES, 
including everything from Hats 
to Shoes, at the lowest prices. 
Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully filled. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, , N. x. 


ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED 10 THE PURCHASER, 


All Goods warranted as represented, or Money re- 
funded. For richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled by any 
make of “ Black Silk’’ in the world. . We have had 50 
years’ pe ag in the manufacture of Silks. Make 
no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacturer 

Samples sent free on application. O. S. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
| ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 








THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
F IS THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 
s.. three colors. 
16 +5 
- The BEST 
PRESENT for 
gchildren and 
5 adults, 
For $1.75 or 
$2.00 a good 
4 Ry average box. 
Apply for Descriptive Shana: sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
$10 Broadway, New York. 
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Pears Soap 

Fair white hands.~ — 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


“PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP,—Sold Everywhere,” 
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SPEED CONTESTS: 


pionship.) 1st and 2d Prizes, business corr 
meda ils). Send for cire pad for ctveulaw ¢ and pr vice-list. 


we mat) 
Cc) 2, cy) 
Cini fa ( s G kes te 


SILKS AND GRENADINES, 
AUTUMN STYLES. 


For Carriage, Dinner, and Even- 
ing Wear, 


Showing great novelty of 
DESIGN AND COLORING, 
CREPE DE CHINE. 


Plain and Fancy Gazes. 





? 
Proadovay AS 1 JI b st. 
U 


NEW YORK. 


l avn 
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LADIES 
WAIST. 


h \. \Hand Finished 
iN peek 












— CORD 
LS E_,)_ FASTENINSS 
T]he Md in pres of ~~" n 


An embodiment 
of Hygienic prin- 
ciples in a Ladies’ 
ody pi | Waist. 

bit COMFORT, 

| {|| Ease of Movement 
by fi | anda 

Graceful Form. 

Price by mail, $1.00 





WAISTS 
With SHOULDER straps 


Hand Finished. Buttons at bac 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT & DRESS co. 














|The Secret of PEARLY WHITE TEETH. 


mouth. Sold by druggists. 


SOAP, |bey'si, x" 


TAKETHE 
Chicago and]j 


dianapolis, i MONON V ROUTE. 


wintercitiesof ious 


Decbeneen on receipt of 25c. 


<—_____mso—____, 








the South. 
Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. 








PISO'’S CURE FOR 


Mi CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syru: ag } good. Use 
4 in time. "Ba a by gists. 


os | 
CONSUMPTION = 








Heats Gums, Removes TARTAR, PRESERVES 
|Enamet, Gives Fraqrant Brearu and 
Delightful Coolness and Freshness to the 
Depot, 23 


BETWEEN 
Louisville, In- 
cinnati,and all 
Florida and 


E. O. McCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 












Cc INOLNNATI July 25, 88 
2,88. Highest speed on corresponden¢ sh INTO, J 
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| Black Venctienne and 


| 22-inch) Black Gros-Grain Silk, 


Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 





ghe st speed on legal work. New York, Aug. 
Aug 1 Interna’l I urnament for World’s ¢ ham- 
Is Pia 2a Prize testimony (gold and silver 


327 Broadway, N. ¥. 


‘| Darlington. 
Unketo. 


Importers of 


GENERAL DRY GOODS 


AND 


| THE HIGHEST CLASS OF NOVELTIES 
SILKS AND DRESS FABRICS. 


Correspondence solicited, and Orders from all sec 
tions of the country receive special attention. Sam- 
ples sent on application 


1265528 Cheoliunt St 
Sy) liladelphia 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


SPECIAL. 








1.85, for...... 9Be, 
Black Faille Francaise, wort!) $1.55, for. 98c, 


worth 


different weaves, regular price 


$1.35, for $1.09. 
24-inch Guinnet (Hand-loom Silk guaran- 
teed), regular price $4.00, for $2.50. 


| 22-inch Colored Ponjou 0! India Silk, 





worth S5c., for - 58e. 
Colored Faille Francaise ll choice 

shades, no off colors), worth $1.35, for....... 9Be, 
Fancy Velvets, t! ve order price $1.25 for 49c. 


Fall and Winter Cateioges sent on application. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 

The most Select Musical School in the United State 

Exceptio al advantage V P 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Violin, Harmony, and the Lan guages. Successful 
WEEDSPURT, N.Y. musicians and eminent teachers comprise the Fac- 
ae a x eniontoascaee ulty ill actually employed at the Conservatory 
WHITE TAR SOAP Prominent among them are: Dup ey Buok, ALnentr 
R. Parsons, and Harry Rowe Suen.ey. dpplicants 
Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases. | without musical talent not — Send for circular. 
Ask for it. Drug and Dry-Goods Stores. | ro W. GREENE, al Manager, 
THE WHITE TAR cO., 125 Warren Street, N. Y. . B. HAWLEY, Mus sical Director. 
in uttons tor any garment Can be secured by Nanding to any ry 
My Butt f g t l by I f D 
Goods or Fancy Goods Dealer or to your Dressmaker 
i; scraps of any material you may desire, and ask them to 
Z i send us. You will recei an pretty a button and the most 
Me perfect match you ever saw. As to cost, why! no more 
, than you now pay for ordinary goods. If inconvenient to 
PS send as above then send di irect to either of our factories 1,305 
SH Arch St., Philadelphia, or 1,151 Taylor St., Springfield, Mass. 
oo Established 1866. F. H. Goldthwait & Co., 


Button Manufacturers. 











The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 
ments and supersedes every Velveteen. 
‘| VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” 
nly 8 supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., Sole Agents, 453 and 455 Broome STREET, NEW YORK. @ 


It embodies all known improves 


Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 
stamped on Selvage. 


To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 
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HER ESTIMATE. 
MRS. HARD 
MISS SWEETOOTH 

FUL 


MRS, HARD, “ 


FACETIZA. 
WAS HE A STUDENT OF THE SEX? 

In the course of adiscussion about the Holy Writ, recently overheard by 
the Bazar, a lady remarked that the Bible was a history of men; that her 
sex was rarely and but incidentally mentioned, as compared with the 
apace devoted to men. 

“IT confess,’’she added, *‘ that it strikes me as being most singular. 
There might have been more said about us.” 
**Oh, 1 don’t know,” replied her friend. 
books had probably studied womankind, and knew they'd be 

epeak for themselves.” 





“The authors of the various 
1 able to 
a noe 
A SURE WAY. 
‘ John,” asked Mrs. Bentley, ‘‘ suppose you heard a noise down-stairs 
lidn’t know whether it was the dog or a burglar, would you be so 
cruel as to send me down to find out 2?” 
** No, dear,” said Mr. Bentley; ‘* 1 have a better way than that. 





I'd wait 





unti] next morning. If the silver was gone, I'd know it was burglars, 
and if the silver was not gone, I'd know it was the dog.” 
—_s 
WHY HE WENT. 


**Is Mr. Bromley tal! ?” 
* Personally he is.’ 
** Personally 2” 
Officially he is short—$30,000 short. That’s why he went to 
7 


al. 





a 
and the city 
lreadfully 


of the chief differences between the country belle 
is that the former returns from her summer outing 


One 
tanned,” while the latter valstly bronzed 





comes home * 


aE Sr Sey 

About the most melancholy sight we know of at this season of the 

year is the largely reduced anthracite 
eotreant omen 
AN APPROPRIATE SELECTION 

The Bazar is informed of the very appropriate selection of an organ+ 
ist at a recent church wedding. As soon as the happy pair had been 
pronounced man and wife, the organist played “‘She never will be 
miss-ed, She never will be miss-ed.’ 

ee 
AN OBSERVING CHILD. 

A atranger calling at the house of an editor living in Yonkers, asked 
the young hopeful of the family whether his father wrote over any other 
name than his own. 

*I think so,” said the little one; “I think he is ‘We,’ of the Daily 
Journal,” 

Mrs. Malaprop has come to the front again; she was heard telling a 
frieud recently that the State of New York had passed a law providing 
for the execution of criminals by the Electorai College. 











— 
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HIS JOKE, 
MISS GRACE, “PECULIAR COSTUME FOR A MAN TO WEAR, 
ISN'T IT?” 
UNCLE GEORGE. “Yes; BUT DO YOU KNOW THAT AT ONE 
TIME THE MEN OF THE UNITED STATES WORE DRESSES?” 
“WHY, NO; WHEN WAS THAT?” 
“WHEN THEY WERE INFANTS.” 


**DO HAVE SOME MORE CREAM, Miss SWEETOOTH 2?” 
hesitating). ** WELL, JUST A LITTLE, MRs. HARD, 


BRIDGET, FILL Miss SWEETOOTH’'S PLATE UP AGAIN.” 





ONLY A MOUTH- 


FATHERLY FORETHOUGHT. 


HE. “J mMusT BREAK OFF MY ENGAGEMENT, VIOLET.” 
SHE. “ WHY SHOULD YOU DO THAT?” 
HE. “WELL, YouR FATHER HAS FAILED; HOW CAN HE SUPPORT A SON-IN-LAW IN THE 


STYLE IN WHICH I HAVE LIVED!” 


PREPARING FOR AN IRISH WAKE. 


AN INTELLIGENT BABY. 
wfully cute, Mr. Larrinty. He kisses me now whenever I ask 
f d the young mother, 
“Ab!” said Larrinty. “Is it not unusual for a—ah—baby to show so 
much intelligence at so—ah—early an age ?” 









had it, there would no longer be a missing link. 


concent paomareseee 
We hear of a prominent man who started life with $25 in his pocket 
This is better than being born with a silver spoon in one’s mouth 





ee SRT 
Most of our large theatres are well supplied with foyer escapes, 
EAE acti 
HE THOUGHT THE GOVERNMENT INCONSISTENT. 

“ Your city government is inconsistent,” said the impostor. “ WhenI 
landed on your shores as the Duke of Wady Halfa, the Mayor presented 
me with the freedom of the city. When they discovered that J was plain 
William Jones, the sheriff took away my freedom—and yet you say you 
do not worship rank !” 

It is well at times to be ostentatious. A man was committed to jail 
for vagrancy once because he had no visible means of support. 

pa EOS Be 


No, Ethel, Calcutta girls do not wear India-rubbers when they walk 
out inthe rain, They wear pumps. 
a ood 
A man has just died in Connecticut who smoked over 2000 herrings 
aday. There is no accounting for tastes. Perhaps the poor man had to 
choose between herrings and Connecticut cigars. 
AO Re 
An intelligent little girl, whose father asked her to write him a love-let- 
ter, immediately wrote L. 
The bill collector probably doesn’t like his business any better than the 
man who has to pay him, but it has to be dun. 


bata 0 aa 

The poet who drinks too deep at the rill of Parnasqus is apt to get the 
writer’s cramp. aOR ae 
IT WAS THE CAT. 

“What was all that racket in the yard a moment ago, Bobby 2?” de- 
manded the old gentleman; “it was enough to set one crazy.” 

“T was playing with the cat, pa,” explained Bobby. 

“ Well, if you can’t make less noise when I’m trying to read, I'll have 
your mother tie you to the bed-post.” 

‘*T wasn’t making any noise, pa,” said Bobby, with an injured air; “ the 
noise was all made by the cat.” 

a 
GOOD ENOUGH FOR HIM. 

Boarper (to landlady). “1 am afraid, Mrs. Hendricks, that I shall have 
to leave you at the end of the week.” 

Lanpiapy. “ You can’t leave, Mr. Dumley, until you have paid your 
back board.” 

Boarper. * Very well, then, I will stay on.” 


SHE. “ WHy, YOU GOOSE, 


HE FAILED ON PURPOSE TO MEET THE EXTRA EXPENSE!” 


HE KNEW THE WAYS AND BY-WAYsS. 


A guest at a well-known hotel in the Catskills was taken suddenly ill 
one evening, and though not seriously so, it was deemed advisable to 
call a physician. The only doctor then at the hotel was a very young 
man, Whom some one recalled as having been noticed earlier in the even- 
ing wandering away from the house with a young lady to whom he had 
been devoting himself for some time. It was thought they might be 
near at hand. A Mr. Smith, who had been at the hotel the year before, 
when, by-the-way, he had met and become engaged to a young lady 
whom he was soon to marry, started out to look for them, He returned 
in about an hour, evidently unsuccessful. 

“Where did you go 2?” asked some one, 

“Why, I looked every place I used to go,” he answered, 80 ingenuously 
as to be quite unprepared for the langhter that greeted his words, 


> --- 
AT SEA. 
I know she is French, and I think she is twenty, 
The pretty maid in the steamer-chair, 
With the air of dolce far niente, 
And the close-coiled raven hair. 


I can but wish as I slyly view her, 
With her lashes long of a sable hue, 
That I might be whispering sottly to her 
In the tongue of Parlez-vous, 


It would be, I think, if I could but do it, 
To quote some ditty from blithe Ronsard, 
With the stress on ‘love’ to add flavor to it, 
Or lines from another bard. 


She has kindred thoughts that she won!ld not smother, 
I am told by a smile she cannot disguise; 

So we hold sweet converse with one another 
In the language of the eyes. Bisseii Ciinton. 


When is a change of air not desirable ?—When an expected property 
goes to another, 

Among the wedding gifts of a Lenox young woman was a tall lamp of 
iron frame-work, at whose base were three heads of some animal. What 
animal was meant to be represented had been food for speculation 
among the bride’s friends ever since the lamp’s arrival. 

At the wedding reception, as a number. were looking at the gifts, Miss 
A. said to Miss B.,in a moderate tone, for fear the giver of the lamp 
might be near, *“* Entre nous, I think it’s a donkey.” 

A dudish young man chanced to be standing near them, and Miss B., 
shifting her position, brought the young man all unconscious be- 
tween her and her friend, to whom she then quietly and significantly re- 
marked, “* Entre nous, I believe it is.” 











A LUXURY THEY DON’T HAVE. 
TRAVELLER (to citizen). “MY GOOD FELLAH, CAN YoU 
TELL ME WHAT THE THE’MOMETAH REGISTAHS IN THE 
SHADE HEAH TO-DAY ?” 
CITIZEN (to traveller). ** THEY HAIN’T NO SHADE IN THIS 
PART OF THE KENTRY, MISTER.” 














